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This  concept  of  race  relations  competence  is  the  term  used 
to  define  the  understanding  and  behavior  required  of  black  and 
white  managers  who  are  expected  to  operate  in  a  racially 
effective  manner  in  a  large  predominantly  white  organization. 

The  concept  was  developed  by  a  race  relations  advisory  group 
based  upon  their  work  experiences  and  assisted  by  a  four  person 
black-white  gender  balanced  consulting  team  (Alderfer,  Tucker, 
Alderfer,  and  Tucker,  1985).  The  race  relations  competence 
workshop  is  a  three  day  learning  activity  designed  to  provide 
black  and  white  managers  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
concept . 

The  workshop  is  a  major  element  in  an  overall  race  relations 
improvement  program  (Alderfer,  1985).  Initially,  the  program 
began  with  an  extensive  diagnosis  of  race  relations  in  management 
(Alderfer,  Alderfer,  Tucker,  and  Tucker,  1980).  After  the 
diagnosis  had  been  completed  and  fed  back  to  the  system,  the 
corporation  committed  itself  to  a  ten  point  action  plan  in  order 
to  improve  race  relations  among  their  managers.  Among  the 
elements  of  that  plan  was  an  agreement  to  develop  and  conduct 
workshops  that  improve  the  race  relations  competence  of  key 
managers.  As  the  race  relations  advisory  group  worked  to 
formulate  the  concept  of  race  relations  competence,  they 
undertook  a  variety  of  learning  experiences.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  phase  of  their  development,  they  had  written  a 
sixteen  page  race  relations  competence  document  and  they  had  gone 
through  a  variety  of  semi-structured  exercises  and  lectures  that 
shaped  their  ability  to  complete  the  document.  These  activities 


were  also  aimed  to  assist  their  overall  capacity  to  work 
together  as  a  race  and  gender  balanced  task  group.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  race  relations  competence  workshop  became  a  mens  to  make 
available  the  learnings  of  the  advisory  group  to  other  managers 
in  the  corporation  on  a  comparatively  efficient  basis. 

The  aim  of  this  report  is  to  provide  a  full  account  of  the 
workshop.  Included  are  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  design,  a 
detailed  description  of  the  concrete  activities,  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  workshop  by  participants.  The  three 
orientations  offer  alternative  ways  to  understand  the  teaching 
and  learning  process.  Of  particular  significance  is  the 
relationship  of  the  concrete  events  to  the  theory,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  evaluation,  on  the  other.  We  provide  a 
detailed  account  of  events  in  the  workshop  to  illustrate  how  the 
theory  works  in  practice  and  to  show  how  the  design  evokes 
material  from  which  participants  can  learn.  Comparison  of  the 
events  as  they  occur  with  evaluations  taken  four  weeks  later 
indicates  how  elements  of  the  workshop  affect  participants. 

THEORETICAL  AND  CONCEPTUAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  WORKSHOP 

Theoretical  understanding  of  the  workshop  involves 
interdependency  among  three  classes  of  concepts.  The  first  is  a 
particular  version  of  intergroup  theory, which  provides  an 
analytical  framework  for  understanding  and  a  normative  basis  for 
changing  race  relations  (Alderfer,  1983;  1985).  The  workshop  was 
designed  in  part  to  convey  this  intergroup  perspective  on  race 
relations  and  in  part  to  demonstrate  processes  of  change.  The 
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second  is  the  concept  of  race  relations  competence.  Within 
intergroup  theory  is  the  concept  of  cognitive  formations  that 
arise  in  connection  with  one's  own  and  other  groups.  Race 
relations  competence  is  a  new  cognitive  formation  that  was 
consciously  developed  by  a  balanced  mixed  racial  group  as  an 
element  of  an  overall  change  program.  In  other  words,  to  teach 
and  learn  about  race  relations  competence  in  part  is  to  propose 
and  accept  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  race  relations.  Using  the 
word  competence  is  also  an  important  element  of  the  change 
strategy.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  face  a  particularly 
difficult  dilemma  on  the  subject  of  race.  The  country  founded  on 
the  principle  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  has  a  history  of 
three  hundred  years  of  inequality,  including  two  hundred  years  of 
slavery  (Myrdal,  1944).  Few  white  Americans  escape  some  sense 
of  guilt  about  this  situation,  and  the  guilt  sets  in  motion 
powerful  forces  of  resistance  to  change.  People  find  it  easier 
to  avoid  and  deny  racial  realities  than  to  address  the  subject  of 
race  relations  directly.  By  focussing  the  workshop  on  race 
relatlo-.s  competence ,  we  intended  to  frame  the  objective  as 
improving  their  capacity  to  function  as  effective  organization 
members  rather  than  emphasizing  either  their  individual  or 
collective  guilt.  Finally,  the  third  set  of  concepts  pertains  to 
learning  by  experiential  methods  (Cooper  and  Alderfer,  1979; 
Alderfer  and  Cooper,  1980).  In  general,  experiential  methods 
call  upon  people  to  observe  their  own  behavior  as  it  occurs  and 
to  reflect  upon  the  causes  and  effects  of  their  actions.  The 
learning  technology  calls  on  participants  to  carry  out  semi- 
structured  exercises  in  order  to  generate  behavior  from  which  to 
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learn.  Experiential  learning  methods  blend  activities  planned  to 
evoke  certain  behaviors  with  presentations  designed  to  provide 
conceptual  understanding  of  the  experience.  Often  the  conceptual 
analysis  of  particular  exercises  are  specific  to  the  activity  and 
do  not  fit  into  a  larger  theory.  In  the  case  of  this  workshop, 
however,  we  designed  the  flow  of  events  to  reflect  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  experiential  methods  but  also  a  general  theory  of 
interracial  group  dynamics. 

Intergroup  Theory  and  Workshop  Design 

Intergroup  theory  as  employed  here  makes  individual  and 
group  levels  of  analysis  conceptually  independent.  Practically, 
this  means  that  one  must  think  separately  about  individuals, 
about  groups,  about  the  relationship  between  individuals  and 
groups,  and  about  the  relationship  among  groups.  The  workshop 
design  was  highly  conscious  of  how  learning  about  these  different 
levels  of  analysis  evolved  over  the  course  of  the  three  days. 

Figure  1  shows  a  diagram  that  identifies  individual,  group, 
and  intergroup  levels  of  analysis  as  they  pertain  to  an 
interpersonal  transaction  between  two  people.  The  intrapersonal 
forces  refer  to  what  one  normally  thinks  of  as  personality 
dynamics — to  needs,  values,  defenses,  characteristic  modes  of 
coping,  and  the  like.  The  workshop  brought  people  in  as 
individuals,  but  explicitly  did  not  attempt  to  change 
personalities.  In  the  argot  of  the  setting,  we  told  people 
that  few  organization  members  are  hard-core  bigots,  and  we  did 
not  expect  those  few  to  change.  The  intragroup  forces  refer  to  the 
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effects  of  one's  own  group  on  one's  feelings,  ideas,  and 
behaviors.  In  the  race  relations  competence  workshop,  blacks  and 
whites  were  the  primary  racial  groups  receiving  attention.  We 
also  attended  to  gender,  to  hierarchical  level,  and  to  department 
— but  mainly  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  these  other  group 
identifications  from  interfering  with  learning  about  race.  The 
workshop  began  by  focussing  learning  at  the  group  level  of 
analysis.  We  asked  whites  to  examine  with  the  aid  of  semi- 
structured  exercise,  what  it  meant  to  be  a  member  of  the  white 
group,  and  we  asked  blacks  in  a  similar  fashion  to  study  what  it 
meant  to  be  a  member  of  the  black  group.  The  intergroup  forces  refer 
to  the  effects  of  the  relationship  among  groups,  independent  of 
the  individual  characteristics  of  members  present  when  groups 
have  contact.  The  workshop  took  up  the  subject  of  intergroup 
relationships  between  blacks  and  whites  only  after  working  on  the 
topic  of  intragroup  relationships.  For  many  persons,  this 
strategy  may  seem  counter-intuitive.  The  workshop,  after  all, 
was  concerned  with  relations  between  the  black  and  white  groups. 

Some  may  even  be  familiar  with  exercises  that  ask  people  to  play 
the  roles  of  other  group  members  in  order  to  develop  empathy  for 
the  other's  frame  of  reference.  Our  decision  to  attend  to  "own" 
group  analysis  first,  however,  was  theoretically  based. 

Intergroup  relations — and  perhaps  especially  race  relations — are 
frequently  characterized  by  destructive  projective  parallel 
processes,  whereby  each  group  attributes  to  the  other  group 
characteristics  of  itself  which  are  undesirable  (Alderfer,  1983; 
1985).  To  reduce  this  tendency  and  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
each  group  to  acknowledge  its  own  qualities,  we  began  the 
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workshop  with  exercises  aimed  at  the  group  level  of  analysis 
before  taking  on  exerices  directed  to  intergroup  relations.  A 
focus  on  interpersonal  transactions  occurred  in  each  instance 
after  work  at  the  group  level.  Thus,  we  had  people  address  each 
other  as  individuals  within  each  racial  group  after  we  had  work 
in  race  alike  group  settings,  and  we  asked  individuals  to  talk  to 
each  other  in  cross  racial  encounters  after  we  had  activity  in 
cross  race  group  settings. 

Concept  of  Race  Relations  Competence 

In  the  language  of  the  corporation,  race  relations 
competence  is  an  element  of  overall  managerial  competence. 
Managers  are  expected  to  carry  out  their  assignments  in  a  manner 
that  reflects  the  understandings  and  behaviors  presented  in  a 
document  entitled,  "Statement  on  Race  Relations  Competence  as  an 
Element  of  Overall  Managerial  Effectiveness."  In  the  language  of 
intergroup  theory,  the  concept  of  race  relations  competence 
represented  a  means  to  relate  organization  groups  (i.e.,  people 
at  the  various  steps  in  the  corporate  hierarchy)  and  identity 
groups  (i.e.,  blacks  and  whites).  Members  of  the  corporation 
serving  on  the  Race  Relations  Advisory  Group  developed  the 
statement  based  on  their  racial  experience  as  managers  in  the 
corporation.  Thus,  the  process  of  producing  the  Race  Relations 
Competence  Document  represented  a  change  in  the  manner  with  which 
race  relations  were  dealt  in  the  corporation.  To  write  the 
document,  the  advisory  group  worked  in  race  alike  gender  alike 
subgroups,  race  alike  subgroups,  and  as  a  total  group.  The 


finished  product  showed  differences  between  the  racial  groups  and 
a  joint  agreement  about  the  meaning  of  race  relations  competence. 

The  document  was  written  to  reflect  two  key  dimensions. 

The  first  is  the  distinction  between  understandings  and 
behaviors.  A  manager  who  is  competent  in  race  relations  needs  to 
possess  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  about  key  issues  in  race 
relations  and  to  act  in  specific  ways  with  respect  to  racial 
issues.  The  document  further  recognizes  the  interdependence 
between  thinking  and  action,  acknowledges  that  blacks  and  whites 
give  different  weights  to  the  elements,  and  emphasizes  that 
actions  have  a  higher  priority  that  understanding — at  least  in 
the  short  run. 

The  second  distinction  differentiates  among  four 
supervisory  situations — blacks  supervising  blacks,  whites 
supervising  whites,  blacks  supervising  whites,  and  whites 
supervising  blacks.  These  four  conditions  follow  directly  from 
intergroup  theory  and  reflect  the  fact  that  there  are  both  within 
group  and  between  group  elements  to  race  relations.  Some 
understandings  and  behaviors  apply  to  several  supervisory 
situations,  while  others  pertain  only  to  single  conditions. 

We  present  here  excerpts  from  each  section  of  the  race 
Relations  Competence  Document: 

Blacks  Supervising  Blacks 
I.  Understandings 

Blacks  supervising  blacks  should  develop  an  understanding  of 
how  racism  pervades  the  organization  and  of  the  necessity  for 
blacks  to  adapt  to  an  organization  in  which  different  people  and 
perspectives  are  understood,  accepted,  and  respected. 


A.  Effects  of  Institutional  Racism 

1.  Many  managers-~both  black  and  whi te--bel ieve  that  blacks 
are  placed  in  nonessential  positions.  Therefore,  they  are 
apt  to  devalue  both  the  role  and  the  work  group  of  the  black 
manager,  especially  if  all  subordinates  are  black. 

2.  Black  managers  are  more  likely  to  overlap  work  and  social 
life  with  black  subordinates  than  they  are  with  white 
subordinates.  This  may  undermine  both  black-black  and 
black-white  work  relations. 

II.  Behaviors 

Blacks  supervising  blacks  should  establish  themselves  as 
competent  authority  figures,  demand  equal  competence  from  blacks 
as  from  whites  and  actively  assist  in  the  development  of  black 
subordinates . 

A.  Improved  Structures  and  Behaviors 

1 .  Black  managers  must  conform  to  the  corporate  policy  on 
race  relations  and  accurately  communicate  information 
about  this  policy  to  subordinates. 

2.  Black  managers  must  clearly  establish  their  authority  and 
demand  the  same  respect  as  white  managers. 


Whites  Supervising  Whites 


perspectives  are  understood,  accepted  and  respected. 

A.  Effects  of  Institutional  Racism 

1 .  Many  white  managers  and  their  subordinates  may  be 
disinterested  or  opposed  to  efforts  to  improve 
race  relations. 

2.  Many  white  managers  may  display  a  facade  of  acceptance, 
while  they  are  actually  opposed  or  resistant  to  efforts 
to  achieve  equity  in  black-white  opportunities.  This 
resistance  may  take  many  forms,  both  overt  and  covert. 

•  •  • 

II.  Behaviors 

Whites  supervising  whites  should  demonstrate  their  support 
of  equity  for  both  blacks  and  whites  and  ensure  that  their 
behavior  reflects  this  support.  This  support  should  include 
providing  accurate  information  about  corporate  policy  on  race 
relations,  improving  structures  at  work,  and  taking  action  to 
promote  the  development  of  their  subordinates. 

A.  Improved  Structures  and  Behaviors 

1 .  White  managers  must  conform  to  the  corporate  policy 
on  race  relations  and  accurately  communicate 
information  about  this  policy  to  subordinates. 

2.  White  managers  should  not  condone  behavior  by  whites 
that  undermines  effective  race  relations.  They  must 
actively  discourage  racial  joking,  racist  remarks 
and  other  actions  that  generate  non-productive 


racial  tensions 
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Blacks  Supervising  Whites 

I.  Understandings 

Blacks  supervising  whites  should  understand  that  there  are 
a  variety  of  conditions  that  will  affect  their  ability  to 
supervise  whites.  Blacks  may  be  caught  between  the  demands  of 
different  racial  and  social  groups.  They  may  have  difficulty 
communicating  with  white  subordinates  because  of  differences  in 
racial  and  cultural  experiences.  They  may  need  to  develop  more 
self-awareness  in  order  to  understand  and  manage  conflict  and 
misunderstanding . 

A.  Racial  and  Cultural  Differences 

1.  In  order  to  survive  and  advance  in  the  business, 
blacks  must  understand  the  norms  of  the  white 
setting  in  which  they  work.  Blacks  should  anticipate 
that  they  will  be  compared  to  white  role  models,  and 
must  appreciate  the  difficulty  they  will  have  when 
their  behavior  does  not  conform  with  white 
expectations . 

2.  White  subordinates  tend  not  to  understand  that  there 
are  racial  and  cultural  differences  between  blacks  and 
whites,  and  may  measure  black  supervisors  or  try  to 
understand  them  from  a  white  point  of  view.  Since 
whites  are  viewed  as  the  models,  blacks  will  be 
judged  according  to  white  criteria. 

•  •  • 

II.  Behaviors 


Blacks  supervising  whites  should  take  positive  action  to 
combat  organizational  racism  and  develop  survival  tactics  to  deal 
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with  the  special  obstacles  faced  by  blacks. 

A.  Combating  Organizational  Racism 

1 .  Black  managers  must  conform  to  the  corporate  policy  on 
race  relations  and  accurately  communicate  information 
about  this  policy  to  subordinates. 

2.  Black  managers  should  help  white  subordinates  to 
understand  black  culture  and  values  so  whites  can 
change  biased  attitudes  and  correct  prejudicial  behavior 

•  •  • 

Whites  supervising  Blacks 

I.  Understandings 

Whites  supervising  blacks  must  develop  an  understanding  of 
institutional  racism  and  of  the  many  subtle  ways  that 
predominantly  white  systems — both  consciously  and  unconsciously — 
produce  unfair  treatment  of  black  members.  Whites  supervising 
blacks  must  develop  an  understanding  of  how  differences  in  race, 
culture,  and  group  norms  complicate  black-white  interpersonal  and 
work  relationships.  Whites  need  to  know  that  they  will  face 
special  obstacles  when  evaluating  blacks  and  they  will  need 
highly  developed  self-awareness  in  order  to  handle  the  task 
competently. 

A.  Racial  and  Cultural  Differences 

1.  White  managers  are  usually  unaware  of,  or  do  not  accept, 
the  legitimacy  and  value  of  black  culture  and  history. 
Whites  tend  to  view  black  behavior  from  their  own  racial 


and  ethnic  orientation,  a  pattern  that  contributes  to 
interracial  conflict. 


2.  White  managers  should  accept  the  fact  that  informal  patterns 
of  relationships  among  black  managers  are  different  from 


those  among  white  managers.  In  fact,  fewer  class 
distinctions  are  made,  and  there  is  greater  tolerance  for 
diversity  and  differences. 

•  •  • 

II.  Behaviors 

Whites  supervising  blacks  must  demonstrate  their  interest 
and  commitment  to  fairness  and  equity  by  displaying  behaviors  that 
are  conductive  to  high  quality  race  relations.  Thus,  whites 
supervising  blacks  must  work  to  combat  organizational  racism  and 
to  develop  their  own  survival  tactics  so  they  are  not  rendered 
impotent  for  supporting  blacks. 

A.  Combating  Organizational  Racism 

1.  White  managers  must  conform  to  the  corporate  policy  on 
race  relations  and  accurately  communicate  information 
about  this  policy  to  subordinates. 

2.  In  order  to  understand  black  culture  and  behavior  more 
accurately,  white  managers  should  seek  information  from 
sources  other  than  the  white  media. 


Experiential  Methods  for  Learning  About  Race  Relations 

The  use  of  experiential  methods  involves  decisions  about  the 
balance  between  serai-structured  exercises  and  conceptual 
presentations,  the  roles  and  relationships  among  staff  members, 
and  the  structure  and  process  of  relationships  between  staff  and 
participants  throughout  the  workshop. 
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Experiential  learning  for  an  individual  takes  place  through 
a  cyclical  process  consisting  of  four  ordered  phases:  active 
experimentation,  concrete  experience,  reflective  observation, 
and  abstract  conceptualization  (Kolb,  197*0.  Active 
experimentation  refers  to  new  behaviors  undertaken  by  learners. 
Concrete  experience  consists  of  the  results  of  the  new  behavior 
and  includes  the  feelings  of  the  participants,  the  effects  of  the 
behavior  on  other  people,  and  the  reactions  of  other  people  to 
the  behavior.  Reflective  observation  involves  the  participant  in 
stepping  back  from  the  events  and  searching  for  pattern  and 
meaning  in  what  occurred.  Abstract  conceptualization  refers  to 
the  process  of  developing  explanations,  formulated  in  abstract 
language,  for  what  occurred.  The  four  phases,  carried  out  in  the 
order  presented,  constitute  a  complete  learning  cycle. 

The  cycle,  however,  may  begin  with  any  of  the  phases.  Most 
frequently,  in  designed  educational  experiences,  the  cycle  begins 
with  either  active  experimentation  or  with  abstract 
conceptualization.  The  difference  depends  on  whether  staff 
believe  that  learning  is  aided  most  by  providing  participants 
with  the  theoretical  basis  of  an  activity  in  advance  of  asking 
them  to  undertake  certain  behavior  or  by  starting  with  theory  and 
then  inviting  people  to  participate  in  a  semi-structured 
exercises.  Providing  theory  in  advance  usually  is  less  disturbing 
to  people  but  may  have  the  unintended  consequence  of  encouraging 
people  to  resist  the  natural  unfolding  of  events — lest  they 
become  "predictable ."  Starting  with  an  exercise  takes 
participants  directly  into  the  concrete  experience  but  may  have 


the  unintended  consequence  of  evoking  feelings  of  being 
manipulated  by  staff.  In  the  race  relations  competence  workshop, 
we  generally  started  the  learning  cycle  with  abstract 
conceptualization  because  of  a  widely  shared  sense  that  many 
participants  were  fearful  of  how  "explosive”  race  relations  could 
become.  Providing  the  theory  in  advance  gave  people  a  sense  of 
how  staff  were  thinking  from  the  beginning,  and,  we  believe, 
increased  their  sense  of  control  over  events.  As  we  shall  see 
below,  people  did  criticize  the  staff  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
but  being  manipulated  typically  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  roles  and  relationships  among  staff  generally  receive 
careful  scrutiny  by  participants  in  any  experiential  learning 
event.  In  learning  about  race  relations,  this  observation  has  all 
of  the  normal  authority  questions  and  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  actions  by  staff  members  are  viewed  by  members  of 
their  own  and  by  members  of  the  other  racial  group.  Participants 
will  be  attentive — both  consciously  and  unconsciously — to  what 
staff  say  about  race  relations  by  their  behavior  as  well  as  by 
their  words. 

Management  of  staff  roles  and  relationships  begins  with  the 
composition  of  the  workshop  consulting  team.  Each  exec  .'ion  of 
the  workshop  described  here  was  conducted  by  a  four  person  team 
consisting  of  a  black  female,  a  black  male,  a  white  female,  and  a 
white  male.  The  race-gender  composition  of  the  team  reflected 
the  primary  subgroups  of  participants.  But  merely  having  race- 
gender  representation  by  the  staff  was  not  sufficient  for 
effective  learning.  The  working  relationships  among  the  staff, 
both  during  the  workshop  and  outside,  were  also  most  important. 
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Role  aspects  of  the  relationship  pertain  to  which  staff  members 
took  leadership  roles  at  particular  points  in  the  workshop  and 
to  whether  an  overall  balance  among  the  four  emerged.  The  chief 
points  for  initiative  by  staff  members  were  giving  lectures  and 
managing  exercises.  The  workshop  included  four  lectures--one  by 
each  staff  member.  Introductions  and  conclusions  to  experiential 
exercises  were  evenly  divided  among  the  staff.  We  were  also 
attentive  to  the  connection  between  the  content  of  lectures  and 
the  race-gender  of  the  person  giving  the  talk  as  well  as  to  the 
sequence  of  appearance  as  lecturers  by  the  staff  members. 

We  assumed  that  parallel  processes  would  be  operating  from 
participants  to  staff  and  vice  versa (Alderfer ,  1983;  1985). 

Thus,  whether  intending  to  or  not,  staff  and  participant 
relationships  would  be  influencing  each  other.  Staff  needed  to 
have  their  own  racial  relationships  in  a  mutually  respectful  and 
discussable  form,  so  effects  from  staff  would  not  inadvertently 
interfere  with  participant  learning;  this  is  to  prevent 
unfavorable  parallel  process  effects  from  staff  to  participants. 

In  turn,  staff  had  to  be  able  to  discuss  their  own  racial 
reactions  during  the  workshop  in  order  to  learn  from  the 
experience  they  were  picking  up  from  participants  while  the 
workshop  was  underway.  An  infrequent,  though  nonetheless 
important,  aspect  of  the  work  was  relating  to  participants  who 
showed  evidence  of  having  stress  reactions  to  the  workshop. 
Generally,  participants  who  became  disturbed  did  so  in  relation 
to  a  staff  member  who  was  not  of  their  own  race  or  gender.  Staff 
discussed  these  episodes  with  one  another  in  meetings,  and,  if 
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deemed  appropriate  by  the  group,  the  staff  member  of  the 
disturbed  person's  own  race  and  gender  would  confer  with  the 
participant  outside  workshop  events. 

Staff  worked  with  participants  as  lecturers  to  the  total 
workshop,  as  individual  facilitators  in  race  alike  group 
exercises,  as  cross  race  and  gender  teams  in  cross  race 
exercises,  and  as  individual  facilitators  of  the  total  group 
exercises.  Participants  worked  without  staff  presence  in  small 
race  alike  groups  early  in  the  workshop  and  without  staff 
presence  in  small  cross  race  groups  later  in  the  workshop.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  workshop,  the  staff 
as  a  full  team  met  with  the  total  participant  group  to  hear  and 
respond  to  questions  and  criticisms  about  their  experiences. 

In  sum,  the  workshop  design  was  arranged  to  account  for 
three  levels  of  development:  (1)  changing  relationships  within 
and  between  black  and  white  racial  groups,  (2)  learning  processes 
of  individual  workshop  members,  and  (3)  natural  stages  in  the 
life  of  a  workshop  that  itself  operates  as  a  temporary 
organi  zation . 


CONCRETE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  WORKSHOP 


The  specific  elements  of  the  workshop  and  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred  were  derived  directly  from  the  theoretical 
considerations  presented  above.  In  this  section  we  provide 
descriptions  of  each  element  and  explanations  about  why  the  part 
was  included  where  it  was.  Figure  2  provides  a  schematic 


presentation  of  the  three  day  flow  of  events 
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Preparation  in  Advance  of  the  Workshop 

In  advance  of  the  workshop  participants  were  recruited  by 
the  director  of  Human  Resources.  A  variety  of  criteria  for 
inviting  people  to  attend  were  employed.  Initially  managers  at 
the  top  of  the  hierarchy  and  others  who  served  on  corporate 
personnel  committees  were  invited.  Later  volunteers  from  the 
corporation  were  permitted  to  attend.  Several  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  also  attended.  No  one  was  formally  required 
to  participate,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  the  program  had  strong 
endorsement  from  the  most  senior  authorities.  Senior  managers 
were  clearly  under  considerable  informal  pressure  to  attend.  The 
workshop  design  was  based  on  an  adequate  number  of  black  and 
white  participants.  The  ratio  of  black  to  white  participants 
ranged  from  1:2  to  1:2.5.  The  total  number  of  people  in  a 
workshop  ranged  from  28  to  66.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  balance 
the  hierarchy  of  black  and  white  participants.  Because  the 
number  of  middle  and  upper  black  managers  was  limited  when  the 
program  began,  some  black  managers  attended  the  program  more  than 
once.  These  people  frequently  reported  that  they  learned  as 
much — if  not  more — the  second  time  as  the  first.  We  believe  that 
whites  too  might  have  benefitted  from  attending  more  than  once, 
but  since  the  workshop  design  depended  on  an  adequate  ratio  of 
blacks  to  whites  and  the  number  of  blacks  was  limited,  no  attempt 
to  have  whites  attend  more  than  once  was  made. 

Each  participant  who  signed  up  for  a  specific  workshop  in 
advance  received  a  brief  reading  assignment  consisting  of  two 
items.  The  first  article  was  a  synopsis  of  the  race  relations 
diagnosis  written  from  both  black  and  white  perspectives.  In 


format  this  piece  was  written  as  two  columns--one  black  and  the 
other  white.  The  same  "facts”  were  presented  both  places,  but  in 
one  instance  they  were  interpretted  from  a  white  perspective  and 
in  the  other  from  a  black  perspective.  This  document  was  prepared 
by  a  team  of  black  and  white  writers  from  the  corporate 
communications  group,  who  worked  with  the  race  relations  advisory 
group.  The  purposes  of  the  article  were  to  show  workshop 
participants  why  the  corporation  decided  to  have  such  a  workshop 
and  to  introduce  the  idea  that  diverse  racial  groups  could 
interpret  the  same  information  differently.  The  second  item  was  a 
copy  of  the  Race  Relations  Competence  Document  with  an  assignment 
to  read  the  document  and  complete  a  self-rating  on  each  section 
that  pertained  to  oneself.  People  mailed  back  one  copy  of  their 
answers  and  kept  the  other.  In  the  workshop  itself  a  chart  showing 
the  mean  and  range  of  answers  to  each  section  was  presented  for 
participants  to  observe. 

Day  One 

During  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  the  purpose  of  the 
activities  was  to  introduce  people  to  the  workshop  and  set  the 
stage  for  the  entire  three  days'  work. 

The  first  event  was  a  brief  statement  of  welcome  by  the 
director  of  Human  Resources.  He  described  the  history  of  the 
program,  stated  the  purpose  of  the  workshop,  presented  the 
concept  of  dialectic  between  black  and  white  perspectives, 
stated  the  corporate  philosophy  behind  the  program,  and 
introduced  the  consulting  team.  This  activity  served  to  provide 
coroporate  legitimacy  for  the  workshop  and  to  transfer  authority 
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for  the  event  to  the  consultants.  In  the  first  phase  of  the 
program,  this  speaker  was  a  white  male.  Later,  reflecting 
changes  in  the  corporation  the  position  was  filled  by  a  black 
male . 

The  first  lecture  of  the  program,  entitled  "Intergroup 
Relations  and  Racism,"  was  then  presented  by  the  white  male 
consultant.  The  lecture  explained  the  most  basic  ideas  of 
intergroup  theory  by  the  use  of  Figure  1,  conducted  a  group 
discussion  of  racism  based  on  an  especially  graphic  example  of  an 
event  that  had  happened  to  a  black  manager  in  the  corporation, 
and  provided  a  definition  of  the  several  dimensions  of  racism. 

The  lecturer  also  reviewed  the  flow  of  events  for  the  entire 
workshop  using  Figure  2  and  explained  how  the  design  was  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  theory.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
theory,  it  was  most  important  that  the  white  male  give  the 
lecture  on  racism  in  order  to  set  the  tone  of  the  dominant 
identity  group  introducing  and  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
collective  racism. 

The  next  event  was  a  series  of  small  group  discussions  of 
the  lecture.  People  were  first  asked  to  talk  about  their 
reactions  to  the  lecture  in  race  alike  groups  and  then  in  cross 
race  groups.  These  brief  discussions  illustrated  the  use  of  the 
types  of  groups  to  be  used  throughout  the  workshop,  provided 
participants  the  opportunity  to  work  on  feelings  generated  by  the 
opening  lecture,  and  served  as  a  test  of  ideas  from  intergroup 
theory  as  people  had  a  chance  to  examine  their  own  reactions  in 
race-alike  and  cross-race  groups. 

People  returned  from  the  small  group  discussions  to  a 
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lecture  on  "Thinking  and  Feeling,"  delivered  by  the  black  female 
consultant.  This  talk  made  the  distinction  between  thinking  and 
feeling,  examined  the  reasons  why  people  misuse  the  terms, 
presented  illustrations  of  incorrect  useage  of  the  terms  from 
race  relations,  and  invited  people  to  report  instances  of  thinking 
and  feeling  from  the  two  group  discussions  just  completed.  The 
lecture  concluded  by  telling  people  that  we  were  now  about  to 
begin  the  race  alike  portion  of  the  workshop  and  then  asked  them 
to  have  lunch  in  race  alike  groups.  Frequently,  this  instruction 
was  followed  by  a  semi-joking  question  as  to  whether  both  racial 
groups  received  the  same  food,  in  terms  of  lecture  content,  it 
was  not  crucial  for  the  concepts  of  thinking  and  feeling  to  be 
conveyed  by  a  black  woman.  What  was  crucial,  however,  was  to 
balance  in  time  a  lecture  given  by  a  white  man  with  one 
delivered  by  a  black  woman.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  morning,  the 
participants  had  seen  a  microcosm  of  the  consulting  team  just  as 
they  had  seen  a  microcosm  of  the  workshop  events. 

Lunch  served  to  separate  the  entry  phase  of  the  workshop 
from  the  next  portion  which  ran  from  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day  through  the  morning  of  the  second  amd  was  devoted  to  work  in 
race  alike  groups. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  consisted  of  two  exercises 
for  each  race  alike  group.  The  first  was  identical  for  both 
groups,  and  the  second  was  different  for  each  group.  During  this 
period  consultants  worked  with  their  own  racial  groups,  and 
participants  learned  from  the  outset  that  their  products  from 
race  alike  discussions  would  be  shared  later  in  the  workshop  as 


part  of  cross  race  discussions. 

Both  racial  groups  began  the  afternoon’s  work  by  compiling 
two  lists  of  descriptors  about  their  own  racial  groups.  Their 
instructions  stated,  "Complete  the  statements,  [My  group  is  ...’ 
and  [My  group  should  be...'  with  a  series  of  phrases  or  words. 
Individuals  initially  worked  alone  making  notes  about  their  own 
thoughts  and  then  met  in  small  groups  to  develop  their  collective 
judgements.  The  group  to  which  they  were  told  to  refer  was  white 
people  in  the  corporation.  Usually  there  were  two  black  groups 
and  four  white  groups  carrying  out  the  exercise.  Groups  were 
left  to  their  own  decisions  about  what  processes  they  used  to 
combine  items  from  individual  notes  to  small  group  products. 

The  emotional  reaction  to  this  exercise  often  varied  between 
the  two  groups.  On  average,  whites  did  not  like  the  exercise, 
while  blacks  showed  no  objection  to  it.  Whites  were  more 
reluctant  to  accept  the  notion  that  they  were  a  group  than  were 
blacks,  and  thus  the  activity  made  more  sense  to  blacks  than  to 
whites — at  least  initially.  Because  work  was  done  in  small 
groups  working  independently,  the  circumstances  provided  a  test 
for  whether  the  answers  that  were  produced  showed  evidence  for 
groupness  among  whites  as  well  as  among  blacks.  One  sign  of 
difference  between  the  two  was  the  decision-making  process. 

Blacks  ususally  worked  for  consensus  among  their  members  before 
an  item  was  placed  on  the  group  list.  Whites,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  more  likely  simply  to  transfer  individual  items  to  the  group 
list  or  to  use  a  rule  that  as  long  as  several  people — though  by 
no  means  everyone — agreed ,  the  item  appeared. 

Regardless  of  how  they  were  achieved,  however,  the  lists 
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tended  to  converge  in  content  for  each  of  the  two  racial  groups. 
Characteristic  items  form  the  black  groups' IS  LIST  included: 
talented,  biased,  underutilized,  intelligent,  less  powerful. 
Characteristic  items  from  the  white  groups'  IS  LIST  included: 
powerful,  anxious  about  change,  ambitious,  insecure  about  jobs, 
status  conscious,  dedicated,  ignorant  of  black  culture,  superior, 
prejudiced.  Characteristic  items  from  the  black  groups'  SHOULD 
BE  LIST  included:  more  powerful,  larger,  more  communicative  with 
blacks  and  whites,  recognized  for  achievements  and  constructively 
criticized,  less  trusting.  Characteristic  items  from  the  white 
groups'  SHOULD  BE  LIST  included:  willing  to  change,  more 
accepting  of  differences,  creative,  compassionate,  less  status 
conscious,  more  assertive.  In  general,  the  black  IS  LIST  tended 
to  have  a  slightly  more  favorable  tone  than  the  comparable  white 
list.  Both  groups  tended  to  acknowledge  their  biases  on  racial 
matters.  Blacks  tended  to  see  more  need  for  change  in  the  system 
than  in  themselves,  while  whites  tended  to  see  more  need  for 
change  in  themselves  than  in  the  system. 

During  the  second  portion  of  the  afternoon,  the  two  racial 
groups  carried  out  different  exercises.  The  separate  activities 
were  created  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  groups  entered  the 
processes  of  change  from  different  origins.  For  blacks,  the 
chief  question  was  how  to  survive  in  the  predominantly  white 
organization.  For  whites,  the  chief  question  was  what  is  in  it 
for  whites  to  change.  The  black  group  identified  the  problems 
they  faced  in  attempting  to  survive  in  the  corporation  and  then 
generated  solutions.  Characteristic  problems  included:  limited 
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carry  over  of  race  relations  ideas  to  the  workplace,  insufficient 
number  of  blacks  in  policy  making  positions,  feedback  to  black 
managers  of  minimal  value  for  learning,  informal  information 
networks  concentrated  on  whites.  Characteristic  solutions 
included:  becoming  more  assertive  collectively  about  negative 
racial  situations,  joining  together  more  effectivedly  to 
understand  promotion  processes,  confronting  individual  managers 
in  order  to  get  more  thorough  and  helpful  feedback,  letting 
senior  management  know  of  interest  in  challenging  assignments. 
Instructions  to  the  white  group  emphasized  the  importance  of 
being  honest  in  assessing  the  costs  and  benefits  to  them  of 
improving  race  relations.  Whites  were  also  encouraged  to  give 
some  thought  to  what  they  meant  by  "improving  race  reltions." 

When  whites  explicitly  addressed  the  question  of  what  improved 
race  relations  meant,  their  answer  usually  was  phrased  in  terms 
of  reduced  tension,  improved  trust,  and  easier  communication. 
Characteristic  costs  to  whites  in  the  corporation  from  improving 
race  relations  included:  reduced  opportunities  for  whites  to  be 
promoted,  decreased  power  for  white  group,  too  much  effort  and 
expense  required  to  make  the  change,  and  fear  of  the  unknown  new 
condition.  Characteristic  benefits  to  whites  in  the  corporation 
from  improving  race  relations  included:  improved  working 
relationships,  reduction  of  stress  from  racial  tensions,  cultural 
enrichment  and  creativity,  increased  productivity,  greater  sense 
of  health  for  the  whole  organization,  increased  sense  of  fairness 
and  morality. 

The  close  of  the  first  afternoon  took  place  in  race  alike 
groups.  At  this  point  in  the  workshop,  blacks  and  whites  often 


showed  different  reactions.  Blacks  generally  appeared  satisfied 
and  hopeful.  Whites,  on  the  other  hand,  were  often  lethargic  and 
depressed . 

Day  Two 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  began  with  the  total  group 
meeting  together  to  hear  a  lecture  from  the  white  female 
consultant  about  the  theory  and  methods  of  role  playing.  The 
theory  portion  of  the  lecture  focussed  primarily  on  the 
relationship  between  self  and  role.  Roles  were  designed  to 
capture  typical  event  in  the  racial  life  of  the  corporation  and 
to  allow  plenty  of  opportunity  for  individuals  to  bring  their  own 
interpretation  to  the  situations.  The  lecture  alerted  people  to 
the  opportunities  and  hazards  of  volunteering  for  the  roles  and 
explained  how  the  structure  of  the  role  playing  exercise  was 
designed  to  encourage  learning  and  minimize  risks. 

Role  plays  began  with  two  people  volunteering  to  be  the  boss 
and  the  subordinate  in  the  situation.  Next  each  volunteer  was 
asked  to  invite  two  people  to  serve  as  her  or  his  support  system. 
The  invited  support  people  could  accept  or  refuse. 

Occassionally ,  people  did  refuse.  The  remaining  participants 
served  as  observers — keeping  silent  during  the  fifteen  minutes 
of  the  role  playing  episode  and  reporting  their  perceptions  after 
the  role  players  and  support  people  gave  their  reactions.  The 
lecture  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  observers'  being 
supportive,  because  the  role  players  were  taking  risks  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone's  learning.  To  assist  with  keeping  a 
distinction  between  self  and  role,  the  role  players  received  a 
blank  card  on  which  they  wrote  a  fictitious  name  and  a  second 


card  identifying  their  roles  as  either  "boss"  or  "subordinate." 
Observers  were  instructed  to  talk  about  the  role  player  in  her  or 
his  fictitious  name.  Role  players,  in  turn,  removed  their  name 
cards  when  the  episode  was  over  and  referred  to  their  character 
rather  then  to  their  own  names  when  describing  their  reactions. 
Role  players  and  their  support  people  had  a  ten  minute  period  to 
prepare  for  the  role,  while  observers  analyzed  the  role  players 
options  and  predicted  potential  courses  of  action.  When  the  role 
players  reconvened  with  their  support  people  and  the  observers, 
time  was  given  to  clarifying  and  agreeing  on  assumptions  about 
"facts  that  would  be  known  in  real  life"  such  as  education, 
department,  seniority,  and  location  of  the  meeting.  This 
eliminated  the  tendency  for  participants  to  deal  with  key  issues 
by  strategic  use  of  facts  rather  by  talking  about  the  issues  with 
each  other.  Role  players  then  had  a  three  minute  startup  period, 
after  which  they  were  asked  to  confer  with  their  support  people 
in  the  room.  After  that,  the  remaining  twelve  minutes  could  be 
broken  as  much  or  as  little  for  conferences  as  the  role  players 
jointly  agreed.  The  role  players  also  could  end  sooner  than  the 
allotted  time,  if  they  wished.  Mostly  people  got  the  work  done 
in  the  time  allowed.  A  few  ended  early,  and  a  few  received  an 
abrupt  termination  by  the  staff  members. 

The  debriefing  process  began  with  role  players  describing 
their  expeiences,  moved  next  to  the  support  people,  and  concluded 
with  the  observers.  The  entire  discussion  period  was  managed  by 
one  of  the  consultants,  who  refered  back  to  points  contained  in 
the  lecture  as  needed  to  assist  people  in  learning  from  the 
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experience  without  provoking  unproductive  stress.  Generally,  the 
role  plays  produced  very  rich  experiences  for  all  involved — 
including  the  observers.  Commonly,  people  reported  interestingly 
different  perceptions  as  a  function  of  their  roles  (player , 
support,  observer),  their  races,  and  their  actual  position  in  the 
corporate  hierarchy. 

Black  Supervising  Other  Black  People 

Situation  K  Black  supervisor  insists  that  black 
subordinate  must  not  only  meet  white  standards,  but  must  exceed 
them — form  the  subordinate’s  own  good. 

This  role  play  situation  combines  two  classes  of  tensions. 
The  first  consists  of  normal  boss-subordinate  pressures.  A  boss 
who  is  fully  alligned  with  corporate  objectives  tries  to  get  as 
much  performance  quality  from  his  subordinate  as  is  possible. 

The  subordinate,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  additional  goals 
beyond  sole  attention  to  corporate  goals  and,  therefore,  may 
withhold  energy  and  commitment  for  these  other  ends.  The 
second  tension  pertains  to  race  relations  in  the  corporation.  In 
a  predominantly  white  organization,  both  boss  and  subordinate  are 
likely  to  believe  that  the  corporation  treats  them  and  their 
racial  group  unfairly.  Both  people  must,  therefore,  deal  with 
their  own  ambivalence  between  the  desire  to  succeed  in  the  system 
and  the  desire  to  protest  against  the  system.  The  role  play 
becomes  an  arena  for  showing  how  each  person  independently  and 


the  two  together  cope  with  the  two  classes  of  tension. 

Role  players  vary  in  how  aware  they  are  of  the  two  classes 


of  tensions  as  well  as  how  they  cope  with  the  conflicts.  A  boss 
who  is  unaware  of  the  conflict  and  simply  identifies  with 
corporate  goals  will  have  difficulty  with  a  subordinate  who 
wishes  to  discuss  the  unfairness  of  the  system.  A  subordinate 
who  does  not  see  the  corporate  needs  for  performance — despite 
racial  inequitites--will  have  difficulty  with  a  boss  who  presses 
for  improved  performance.  The  isue  of  awareness  influences  the 
openness  and  receptivity  of  both  subordinate  and  boss  duirng 
their  discussion. 

Methods  for  coping  with  the  conflicts,  in  part,  depend  on 
what  each  one  believes  about  the  effectiveness  of  accomodation 
versus  conflict  as  means  to  change  stable  social  systems.  The 
accomodation  strategy  argues  that  blacks  must  work  twice  as  hard 

as  whites  to  get  equivalent  recognition  becuase  of  biases  in  the 

( 

system.  The  conflict  strategy  assumes  that  protest  and  demand 
are  effective  tools  for  redressing  grievances  in  the  corporation. 
These  two  strategies  apply  both  to  how  the  role  players  explain 
the  system  and  to  how  they  deal  with  each  other. 

When  supervisors  are  aware  of  both  elements  in  the  conflict, 
they  can  explain  the  need  for  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
subordinate,  and  they  can  accept  the  subordinate's 
understandable  resistance  to  "working  twice  as  hard"  as  whites 
who  have  comparable  responsibilities.  The  boss  operating  from 
this  perspective  will  state  her  or  his  belief  that  blacks  must 
work  twice  as  hard  as  whites  to  achieve  the  same  level  of 
recognition  and  to  advance  in  their  careers.  The  subordinate  is 
likely  to  resist  this  idea  at  first  and  to  express  indignation  at 
what  he  or  she  views  as  an  unfair  system.  The  aware  boss  can 


accept  the  subordinate’s  view  of  the  sytem's  being  unfair  and 
remind  the  subordinate  that  he  or  she  has  two  options:  to  either 
"buy  in"  or  "buy  out"  of  the  system.  If  the  subordinate  seems 
receptive,  then  the  black  supervisor  turns  to  telling  the 
subordinate  how  the  system  works,  how  power  is  exercised,  and  how 
promotions  are  decided.  The  aim  is  to  help  the  subordinate 
change  from  a  purely  expressive  mode  of  response  to  an 
instrumental  strategy  for  pursuing  career  goals.  In  this 
process,  the  black  manager  hopes  the  subordinate  will  develop  a 
proactive  state  of  mind  that  will  help  her  or  him  manage 
relationships  in  a  way  that  aids  recognition,  influence,  and 
career  enhancement. 

When  the  role  play  unfolds  according  to  this  version,  boss 
and  subordinate  also  tend  to  discuss  survival  strategies  for 
black  managers.  The  boss  recognizes  that  since  blacks  and  whites 
have  different  experiences  with  the  system,  blacks  have  to 
develop  skills  that  protect  them  personally  and  professionally. 
Bosses  suggest  that  black  managers  must  learn  to  play  the  game 
according  to  white  rules,  if  they  expect  to  do  well  in  a  system 
dominated  by  white  norms.  The  conversation  tends  to  raise  issues 
for  subordinates  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they  want  to  buy 
into  a  system  that  they  believe  routinely  treats  blacks  unfairly. 
One  side  of  this  issue  is  that  blacks  often  have  to  make 
compromises  in  order  to  get  into  a  position  to  change  the  system. 
The  other  side  is  that  as  blacks  progress  within  the 
organization,  they  may  become  disinclined  to  change  the  system. 

A  supervisor  who  is  unaware  of  the  dual  conflict  tends  to 


respond  to  the  situation  by  indicating  that  the  work  of  the 
subordinate  is  not  really  up  to  par  and  by  denying  that  he  or  she 
is  placing  extra  demands  on  the  subordinate.  The  subordinate  is 
likely  to  resist  the  notion  that  her  or  his  work  is  not  adequate. 
Often,  the  boss  eventually  admits  that  the  subordinate's  work  is 
acceptable  and  then  begins  to  explain  why  blacks  must  work  harder 
in  order  to  prove  themselves.  At  this  point,  the  exchange 
becomes  more  wary,  and  trust  breaks  down.  The  interchange 
escalates  and  takes  on  qualities  of  a  contest  to  determine  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong.  The  subordinate  may  demand  reperations, 
threaten  to  quit,  or  ask  for  a  transfer.  The  boss  may  respond  by 
explaining  how  a  transfer  can  be  effected.  When  the  role  play 
unfolds  in  this  manner,  both  parties  tend  to  leave  the  events 
with  bad  feelings. 

When  boss  and  subordinate  are  able  to  discuss  both  the 
organizational  and  the  racial  aspects  of  the  conflict,  the  two 
are  likely  to  emerge  from  the  exchange  with  a  stronger,  more 
committed  relationship.  They  demonstrate  to  each  other  and  to 
other  observers  that  their  relationship  can  serve  the  organization 
and  themselves.  When  the  boss  and  subordinate  are  unable  to 
discuss  both  elements  of  their  difficutly,  then  their 
relationship  becomes  polarized.  The  subordinate  may  see  the  boss 
as  someone  who  "sold  out"  to  the  corporation,  and  the  boss  may 
see  the  subordinate  as  someone  who  is  unable  to  control  her  or 
his  expressive  needs  enough  to  become  an  effective  manager. 

Situation  2.  The  black  subordinate  makes  clear  that  he  or 
she  expects  to  "get  a  break”  from  the  black  supervisor...  ”After 
all,  we  are  in  this  together  and  you  know  how  much  harrassment  we 


get  from  white  managers ..  .you  owe  me  that  much." 

This  role  playing  situatin  involves  in  important  initiative 
from  subordinate  to  the  boss  that  calls  for  each  to  demonstrate 
how  her  or  his  racial  identity  affects  her  or  his  corporate  role 
and  vice  versa.  The  subordinate's  request  could  be  a  signal  that 
he  or  she  wants  the  boss  to  undermine  her  or  his  corporate 
authority  in  the  name  of  racial  commitment.  The  subordinate's 
question  could  also  be  a  request  for  the  boss  to  acknowledge 
their  common  racial  identity  and  to  act  in  accord  with  their 
common  fate  in  a  predominantly  white  corporation.  The  boss' 
response,  in  turn,  depends  on  how  he  or  she  relates  the  use  of 
authority  to  racial  issues  in  the  corporation. 

A  key  factor  in  how  the  role  playt  unfolds  is  what  the 
subordinate  means  by  "get  a  break."  The  first  view  allows  the 
subordinate  to  come  in  late,  leave  early,  take  excessive  time 
off,  get  indefinite  extensins  on  deadlines,  and  in  general  to  do 
less  work  than  white  counterparts.  The  second  definition 
provides  the  subordinate  with  high  visibility  assignments,  top 
priority  for  training,  key  opportunities  for  conference  travel, 
and  important  membership  on  committees  as  part  of  a  grooming 
process.  These  alternatives  have  different  implications  for 
combining  organizational  and  racial  group  objectives. 

The  boss'  response  may  be  to  rebuff  the  question  directly  or 
to  engage  in  an  educational  and  conciliatory  dialogue.  A  direct 
rebuff  tends  to  take  the  form  of  emphasizing  organizational 
responsibilities  and  calling  forth  the  concept  of  "objective" 
performance  evaluation.  The  boss  declines  to  show  favoritism  and 
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refuses  to  establish  different  standards  for  black  and  wite 
subordinates.  Instead,  the  supervisor  tells  the  subordinate  what 
performance  standards  are  for  the  job  and  discusses  the 
consequences  of  failing  to  meet  those  standards. 

Often  the  boss  may  attempt  to  help  the  subordinate 
understand  why  exceptions  cannot  be  made  and  how  important  it  is 
for  the  subordinate  to  be  on  time,  hand  in  quality  work,  and  so 
on.  The  supervisor  may  attempt  to  take  someof  the  sting  off  of 
these  strong  declarations  by  indicating  that  he  or  she  is  willing 
to  grant  limited  extensions  on  work  due,  if  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances.  The  boss  further  states  that  all  supervisory 
decisions  will  be  based  on  objective  criteria. 

The  more  educational  and  conciliatory  response  involves  the 
bosses  agreeing  that  black  subordinates  should  receive  top 
priority  when  professoinal  development  opportunities  become 
available.  They  reason  that  blacks  are  often  placed  on  jobs  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  fail,  that  blacks  often  miss  the 
informal  training  opportunities  available  to  whites,  and,  as  a 
result,  that  requests  for  development  opportunities  are 
reasonable  and  justifiable.  White  granting  these  requests, 
however,  the  boss  often  states  that  the  subordinate  is  expected 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  performance  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  professional  development  opportunities. 

Black  supervisors  tended  to  avoid  giving  black  subordinates 
special  treatment  in  other  than  the  area  of  training,  however. 
Black  supervisors  refuesed  to  allow  subordinates  to  come  in  late, 
to  leave  early,  or  to  take  excessive  time  off.  No  black 
supervisor  agreed  to  give  a  black  subordinate  unlimited  time  to 


complete  tasks.  Black  bosses  who  ae  conscious  of  organizational 
racism,  however,  did  show  a  willingness  to  extend  deadlines  on  a 
limited  basis,  when  the  reasons  for  delay  included  such  factors 
as  absence  of  peer  support,  delay  in  receiving  necessary 
information,  and  lack  of  adequate  relationships  with  key  people — 
all  variables  that  could  be  explained  by  the  subtle  operation  of 
racial  forces. 

In  a  predominantly  white  corporation,  black  bosses  who 
perceive  the  effects  of  racism  predict  that  both  blacks  and 
whites  will  expect  black  managers  to  show  favoritism  toward  black 
people.  Black  managers  who  attempt  to  be  even-handed  find  it 
difficult  to  compensate  for  the  effects  of  racial  bias  without 
being  perceived  by  whites  as  showing  favoritism.  Fearing  the 
negative  effects  of  being  perceived  as  showing  favoritism  to 
blacks,  black  bosses  may  publicly  chastite  black  suboridnates  or 
privately  place  extra  performance  demands  on  them. 

The  more  inclined  that  a  black  supervisor  is  to  define 
herself  or  himself  as  b]ack,  the  more  likely  he  or  she  is  to 
respond  to  subordinate  requests  for  extra  assistance  that 
enhances  performance.  To  survive  and  remain  effective  in  a 
predominantly  white  corporation,  however,  black  managers  need 
open  relationships  with  white  people  in  which  the  subjects  of 
race  and  racial  bias  can  be  discussed.  Black  bosses  who  can 
integrate  <,heir  corporate  roles  with  a  clear  black  racial 
identity  recommend  that  subordinats  take  initiatives  to  build  and 
maintain  relationships  with  white  people  by  having  lunch, 
engaging  in  social  activities,  and  the  like. 
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White  People  Supervising  Other  White  People 

Situation  1_.  A  white  middle  manager  supervises  a  staff  of 
seven  lower  level  managers.  Six  of  the  subordinates  are  White 
and  one  is  Black.  Prior  to  a  promotion  six  months  earlier,  the 
supervisor  had  been  a  peer  and  close  friend  of  one  of  her  or  his 
subordinates.  When  the  middle  manager  became  interested  in  the 
race  relations  project  and  told  her  or  his  subordinate-friend 
that  he  or  she  is  considering  volunteering  to  serve  on  the  Race 
Relations  Advisory  Group,  the  subordinate-friend  gives  her  or  him 
a  perplexed  look  and  says,  "Why  do  you  want  to  do  that?  Don't 
they  have  enough  already?  If  you  work  on  that  committee,  you 
will  contribute  to  reverse  discrimination,  and  help  Blacks  get 
jobs  that  we  should  get." 

This  role-play  situation  includes  a  number  of  key  tensions. 
The  racial  issues  at  stake  are  tied  to  the  natural  conflict 
between  the  friendship  and  boss-subordinate  aspects  of  their 
relationship.  From  the  suboridnate' s  side,  the  question  is 
whether  the  boss  will  remain  true  to  the  friendship.  From  the 
boss's  side,  the  question  is  whether  the  subordinate  will  begin 
to  face  up  to  her  or  his  negative  racial  attitudes.  In  this  set 
of  circumstances,  both  parties  have  reasons  to  become 
emotional.  The  subordinate  has  an  option  of  recalling  times  when 
the  two  went  drinking  and  complained  together  about  the 
undeserved  advances  blacks  were  making.  The  subordinate  may 
recall  times  when  the  two  of  them  told  racial  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  blacks.  He  or  she  could  come  to  the  meeting  wondering 
why  the  boss  suddenly,  "got  religion." 
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The  suspicion,  of  course 


is  that  the  boss  is  not  genuinely  in  favor  of  improved  race 
relations  at  all,  but  rather  is  reading  the  political  winds  at 
the  top  of  the  corporation.  The  subordinate  may  also  be 
concerned  about  the  next  promotion  from  their  group.  Based  on  a 
view  of  the  boss's  motivations  as  primarily  political,  the 
subordinate  might  imagine  that  the  black  member  of  their  group 
will  be  the  next  person  the  boss  recommends  for  promotion — 
whether  or  not  the  black  person  had  earned  the  endorsement.  The 
friend,  with  or  without  awareness,  may  have  been  assuming  that, 
if  racial  dimensions  were  not  considered,  the  boss  automatically 
would  become  an  advocate  for  the  friend  when  the  next  promotion 
becomes  available. 

As  the  role  play  begins,  the  boss  has  a  choice  about  whether 
to  start  out  by  listening  or  by  explaining.  The  listening 
response  would  start  with  words  like,  "I  understand  you  have  some 
concerns  about  the  possibility  of  my  volunteering  for  the  race 
relations  advisory  group.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  your  thoughts 
and  feelings  are."  The  explaining  response  would  start  with 
words  like,  I  know  you  have  some  doubts  about  my  joining  the  Race 
Relations  Advisory  Group,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  am  looking 
into  this  possibility."  Another  option  available  to  the  boss  is 
deciding  whether  to  play  the  consummate  organizational  politician 
or  a  person  who  has  genuine  commitments  to  improving  race 
relations.  If  the  boss  decides  to  be  someone  with  commitments  to 
change,  he  or  she  will  face  questions  of  credibility  from  the 
friend.  Generally,  the  subordinate-friend  has  trouble  seeing  the 
boss  as  someone  with  motivations  for  change.  The  most  frequent 
response  is  to  experience  the  boss  as  condescending  and 


disingenuous.  An  important  choice  for  the  boss  is  whether  he  or 
she  acknowledges  that  the  relationship  between  the  two  included 
episodes  of  joint  complaining  about  blacks.  Without  this,  bosses 
dc  not  have  much  chance  of  being  perceived  as  genuine  in  their 
motivations.  Few  people  in  the  boss  role  select  this  option. 

The  boss  also  has  a  choice  about  whether  to  accept  the 
subordinate's  definition  of  the  situation.  Another  possibility 
is  that  the  boss  could  explain  her  or  his  joining  the  committee  in 
order  to  represent  and  protect  the  interests  of  white  people. 

This  alternative  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  Race 
Relations  Advisory  Group,  although  it  is  infrequently  employed  by 
role-players . 

The  subordinate  in  this  case  is  clearly  portrayed  as  someone 
who  resists  the  idea  of  improving  the  race  relations.  The  boss 
faces  the  question  of  whether  to  talk  with  the  subordinate  about 
her  or  his  attitudes  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner.  Beginning  with 
the  listening  orientation,  the  boss  has  the  possibility  of  the 
subordinate  discovering  that  he  or  she  may  have  something  to 
learn  about  race  relations.  A  gentle  form  of  this  intervention 
might  have  the  boss  saying,  after  a  period  of  active  listening, 
"You  know,  John  or  Mary,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  want  to 
attend  the  corporate  Race  Relations  Competence  Workshop.  I've 
been  there,  and  I've  found  it  tc  be  a  most  interesting 
experience--although  clearly  no  piece  of  cake.  The  program  lasts 
three  consecutive  days,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  arrange  for  you  to 
be  relieved  from  your  regular  duties  in  order  to  attend."  A  more 
assaultive  orientation  would  be  for  the  boss  to  say,  as  the 


dialogue  unfolds,  "You  know,  Mary  or  John,  I  am  beginning  to 
believe  that  you  really  do  have  a  problem  with  race  relations .  I 
am  going  to  sign  you  up  for  the  next  workshop,  and  I  want  you  to 
go."  Or,  "You  know,  Mary  or  John,  I  do  think  you  have  a  racial 
problem.  If  it  doesn’t  improve,  I  am  going  to  make  a  note  about 
it  in  your  personnel  file." 

Heightening  emotion  for  the  subordinate  is  most  likely  to 
occur  around  the  issue  of  the  friendship.  The  key  questions  are 
how  much  the  subordinate  begins  to  feel  betrayed  by  the  boss- 
former  friend  and  how  explicitly  the  subordinate  expresses  the 
feelings.  A  gentler  version  might  go,  "You  know,  Peter  or 
Louise,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  just  how  important  our  friend¬ 
ship  is  to  you.  I  believe  this  stuff  you’re  telling  me  is  just 
company  baloney — good  for  organizational  politics,  bad  for  our 
friendship."  The  more  explosive  version  might  take  the  form, 
"Louise  or  Peter,  what  you  are  saying  is  just  plain  bullshit.  I 
can  see  what[s  become  of  you.  You  have  soldout  on  our  friendship 
to  advance  your  career  in  the  organization.  I've  had  enough  of 
you|"  At  this  point,  the  subordinate-former  friend  may  get  up 
and  leave  the  setting  to  simulate  walking  out  of  the  boss’s 
office  in  real  life.  When  this  occurs,  the  observers  are  likely 
to  break  into  applause. 

This  role  play  situation  has  some  tendency  to  split  emotions 
and  rationality  between  subordinates  and  boss.  From  the  lower 
position,  the  subordinate  is  likely  to  carry  the  full  force  of 
the  feelings  evoked  by  the  multiple  conflicts  contained  in  the 
episode.  The  boss,  in  turn,  is  likely  to  fulfill  the  control 
function.  As  the  real-life  role-players  come  from  higher  organi- 
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zational  positions,  the  social  consensus  is  more  likely  to  state 
that  if  the  boss  must  sacrifice  the  friendship  to  retain  her  or 
his  authority,  so  be  it. 

Situation  2.  A  white  middle  manager  supervises  a  staff  of 
seven  lower  level  managers.  Six  of  these  subordinates  are  White, 
and  one  is  Black.  The  White  supervisor  has  two  high  performing 
subordinates,  one  White  and  one  Black.  The  supervisor  has 
considered  each  for  promotion  to  a  single  opening,  but  decides  to 
recommend  the  Black  subordinate  because  he  or  she  is  slightly 
better  qualified  for  the  position.  After  deliberations  by  the 
appropriate  personnel  committee,  the  Black  subordinate 
.subsequently  gets  the  promotion.  Now  the  White  boss  must  speak 
to  the  White  subordinate  and  discuss  her  or  his  performance, 
including  why  he  or  she  did  not  get  the  promotion.  It  would  be 
easy  to  blame  EEO  quotas,  but  the  supervisor  knows  that  the  Black 
suboridnate  is  actually  the  more  qualified  of  the  two. 

The  major  tensions  in  this  situation  turn  on  what  meaning 
boss  and  subordinate  give  to  the  phrase,  "slightly  better 
qualified  for  the  position,"  and  whether  the  two  decide  to  talk 
directly  about  the  racial  dimensions  of  the  episode.  People  vary 
on  whether  they  take  the  issue  of  quiifications  as  "objective 
fact"  and  therefore  beyond  dispute  or  simply  as  euphemism 
designed  to  frustrate  questions  about  the  decision.  Bosses 
prefer  the  notion  that  the  qualification  differences  are  clear, 
yet  they  vary  in  whether  the  concrete  indicators  chosen  make  the 
criterion  unambiguous.  Both  parties  recognize  that  the  terms, 
"top  performers,"  mean  that  a  decision  between  the  two  was 


difficult.  In  addition,  the  boss  faces  a  situation  in  which  he 
or  she  does  not  want  to  communicate  a  message  that  is 
discouraging  to  her  or  his  best  subordinate.  In  this  episode, 
both  parties  are  ambivalent  about  addressing  the  racial 
dimensions.  For  many  white  bosses,  the  fact  that  the  black 
subordinate  was  "...better  qualified"  means  that,  "It  is  not  a 
racial  issue."  Subordinates,  however,  tend  to  have  a  harder  time 
dismissing  the  racial  dimensions  as  readily — even  if  they  accept 
the  idea  that  on  some  objective  basis  the  black  person  was  better 
suited  for  the  job.  Rather  the  question  for  subordinate  is  less 
whether  race  was  relevant — they  tend  to  believe  it  was — but 
whether  they  can  get  the  boss  to  acknowledge  it  or  whether  they 
have  to  bring  up  the  subject  themselves.  In  this  situation, 
subordinates  become  concerned  lest  they  ruin  their  chances  for 
future  promotions  by  behaving  in  a  manner  that  causes  the  boss  to 
become  uncomfortable.  The  position  of  the  subordinate  frequently 
moves  to  trying  to  extract  promises  of  support  from  the  boss  for 
the  next  opening  that  becomes  available. 

As  a  result  of  separate  forces  acting  on  the  boss  and 
subordinate,  the  two  can  wittingly  or  unwittingly  carry  out  this 
role  play  without  ever  explicitly  talking  about  the  racial 
dimensions  of  the  situation.  In  the  debriefing  period,  we  learn 
that  bosses  do  not  bring  up  the  subject  because  they  believe  it 
would  be  needlessly  volatile.  Careful  listening  suggests  that 
the  bosses  believe — perhaps  unconsciously--that  if  they  talked 
about  race,  they  would  make  risk  their  own  authority.  In  a 
complementary  manner,  subordinates  believe  that  if  they  bring  up 


the  subject  of  race,  it  will  be  held  against  them.  The  two  often 
engage  in  a  kind  of  verbal  fencing  match  in  which  each  tries  to 
induce  the  other  to  discuss  the  subject  of  race.  The  subordinate 
may  try  to  discount  any  qualities  that  the  boss  suggests  might 
differentiate  between  the  candidates.  The  boss,  in  turn,  may  try 
to  make  a  case  in  support  of  his  decision  that  has  no  possible 
basis  other  than  job  qualifications.  When  boss  and  subordinate 
do  carry  out  the  role  play  without  discussing  race,  they  often 
feel  satisfied  and  successful  at  the  close  of  the  episode. 
Usually,  this  particular  outcome  is  achieved  in  less  than  the 
allowed  time  for  the  role  play — Implicitly  suggesting  that  the 
two  could  not  afford  to  talk  too  long  about  the  subject.  Yet 
often  the  immediately  favorable  reaction  is  short-lived.  The 
subordinate  realized  that  not  discussing  the  racial  dimensions  of 
the  situation  left  her  or  him  convinced  that  the  boss  did  decide 
in  favor  of  the  other  person  because  of  race.  Many  subordinates 
also  indicate  that  they  would  be  likely  to  give  their  views  of 
the  matter  to  peers.  Then  a  major  insight  often  occurs.  Both 
role  players,  their  support  people,  and  the  observers  realize 
that  they  have  just  gone  through  a  process  of  cooperatively 
denying  the  relevance  of  race  i£  a  workshop  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  race.  This  is  often  a  powerful  experience  for  all, 
who  may  then  say,  "If  we  do  that  here  in  the  safety  of  the 
workshop  where  the  explicit  purpose  is  to  learn  about  race,  what 
do  we  do  back  on  the  job?|?"  The  answer  is  pretty  clear. 

The  instructions  for  lunch  on  the  second  day  invited  people 
to  eat  in  cross  race  groups.  This  begun  the  process  of  bringing 
together  the  two  racial  groups  for  group  level  interracial 
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discussion.  At  the  conclusion  of  lunch,  the  final  race  alike 
activity  took  place. 

When  people  returned  from  lunch,  they  received  typed  lists 
that  recorded  the  written  products  from  the  activities  carried 
out  by  the  black  and  white  groups  during  the  previous  afternoon. 
After  having  time  to  study  the  material,  the  groups  were  asked  to 
develop  a  three  to  five  point  agenda  for  discussion  in  the 
upcoming  cross  race  meeting.  The  consultants  acted  as  scribes 
during  this  period  and  recorded  the  groups'  wishes  on  flipcharts. 
Sample  agenda  items  from  the  black  group  include:  Explain  why 
the  white  group  is  superior.  How  does  the  white  group  being 
powerful  relate  to  feeling  insecure  about  jobs?  Does 
"dedicated'1  in  the  white  group  list  imply  that  the  black  group  is 
not?  Sample  agenda  items  from  the  white  group  include:  Why 
should  the  black  group  become  less  trusting?  Won't  that  make 
things  worse?  The  black  group  list  seems  more  positive,  and  the 
group  seemed  to  laugh  a  lot  more  than  the  whites  while  making  the 
lists.  Do  blacks  have  more  fun?  Why  aren’t  white  people  allowed 
to  join  the  Black  Managers  Association?  Isn't  this  reverse 
discrimination?  Two  copies  of  each  agenda  were  made,  and  one  of 
each  was  carried  to  the  two  cross  race  meetings. 

When  people  arrived  in  the  cross  race  meeting  room,  they 
were  given  time  to  walk  around,  observe  the  lists,  and  talk 
informally  with  one  another.  Then  one  of  the  consultants 
indicated  that  they  would  be  meeting  together  for  approximately 
two  hours  to  discuss  both  groups'  agenda  and  whatever  emerged 
spontaneously  from  the  group.  The  consultants'  job  would  be  to 


facilitate  the  process  of  the  discussion,  and  to  alert  the  group 
when  ten  minutes  remained  in  the  discussion  period.  Several 
heuristics  governed  the  consultants'  behavior  during  the  cross 
race  meeting.  First,  consultants  attended  primarily  to  the 

behavior  of  their  own  racial  group.  Especially  on  matters  where 
members  were  asked  to  engage  in  some  form  of  self-scrutiny,  the 
consultant  from  the  same  racial  group  made  the  intervention. 
Clearly  supportive  cross  group  interventions  might  occur,  and, 
later  in  the  session,  confrontational  comments  might  be  made 
across  the  groups.  But  generally  speaking,  consultants  operated 
on  the  assumption  that  their  own  racial  group  affected  how  they 
listened  and  how  they  were  perceived.  Second,  consultants 
attended  primarily  to  matters  in  the  here-and-now .  The  cross  race 
discussion  groups  were  not  intended  to  be  settings  for  people  to 
teach  or  learn  in  the  abstract.  People  were  encouraged  to  keep 
the  discussion  focussed  on  their  own  experience--either  on  the 
job  or  in  the  workshop. 

The  cross  race  discussion  groups,  by  and  large,  were  intense 
sessions.  Neither  group  tended  to  select  "easy"  agenda  items, 
and  the  topics  of  discussion  generally  had  strong  feelings 
associated  with  them.  The  activities  tended  to  produce  the 
highest  overall  sense  of  learning  when  people  did  stay  focussed 
on  their  own  experience.  A  variety  of  hazards,  however,  did 
occur  and  impeded  the  most  favorable  kind  of  learning.  Sometimes 
a  group  developed  a  pattern  of  "blacks  teaching  whites"  about 
race  relations.  In  the  most  extreme  form,  this  pattern  might 
involve  a  senior  black  member  giving  almost  a  lecture  on  some 
topic  such  as  The  Black  Family  in  the  United  States.  In  the  short 


term,  this  kind  of  event  often  proved  satisfying  to  blocks  and 
whites.  Without  question,  the  talks  tended  to  be  interesting, 
and  they  also  solved  the  anxiety  provoking  problems  of  what  the 
group  would  discuss  and  who  would  be  in  charge.  But  inevitably, 
if  such  discussions  lasted  more  than  10-15  minutes,  people  became 
bored  and  restless  and  commented  later  that  they  didn't  think 
the  group  accomplished  much.  Another  kind  of  difficulty  arose 
when  a  participant  became  frozen  on  a  particular  point  of  view, 
seemed  unable  to  listen  to  any  other  points  of  view,  and  insisted 
on  repeating  her  or  his  opinion.  This  pattern  occurred  among 
both  black  and  white  participants.  A  black  member,  for  example, 
might  become  upset  by  a  white  person's  saying  something  like,  "I 
don't  understand  why  'you  people'..."  Having  expressed  the 
related  feeling  and  having  received  an  empathic  response,  the 
person  might  persistently  bring  the  discussion  back  to  the  event. 

A  white  member,  on  the  other  hand,  might  show  a  similar  pattern 
of  being  upset  about,  for  example,  whites  being  excluded  from  the 
Black  Managers  Association.  Even  after  the  issue  was  addressed 
and  the  rationale  explained,  the  person  might  continue  to  repeat 
her  or  his  concern.  Consultant  interventions  to  break  these 
patterns  often  helped,  but  sometimes,  they  did  not.  On  the 
whole,  approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  large  cross  race  discussions 
resulted  in  the  participants  feeling  immediately  thereafter  that 
the  effort  had  been  fruitful. 

The  close  of  the  second  day  was  carried  out  as  a  total 
workshop  meeting  with  the  staff  sitting  in  the  front  of  the  room 
inviting  questions  and  comments  from  participants  about  how 


things  were  going.  This  activity  occurred  immediately  after  the 
cross  race  discussions  and  frequently  served  as  a  forum  for 
people  to  compare  notes  about  what  had  happened  in  the  separate 
cross  race  groups  and  to  continue  the  work.  The  most  frequently 
voiced  criticism  during  this  period  was  from  white  people 
indicating  that  too  much  time  had  been  spent  in  race  alike 
groups.  Generally,  black  people  did  not  share  that  opinion,  and 
exploring  why  the  groups  evidenced  different  views  often  produced 
additional  opportunities  for  learning. 

Day  Three 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  began  with  the  total  group 
meeting  together  in  order  to  carry  out  cross  race  role  plays. 

The  first  of  these-Whites  Supervising  Blacks — was  led  by  the 
white  male  consultant,  and  the  second — Blacks  Supervising 
Whites — was  led  by  the  black  female  consultant .  In  the  first  of 
the  role  plays,  participants  were  asked  to  select  support  people 
from  their  own  racial  group.  In  the  second,  role  players  were 
permitted  to  have  support  people  from  both  racial  groups. 


White  People  Supervising  Black  People 


Situation.  A  white  middle  manager  supervises  a  staff  of 
seven  second  level  subordinates,  five  White  and  two  Black.  The 
White  ma/iager  has  a  Black  subordinate  whose  performance  is  not  up 
to  standards .  The  manager  is  afraid  to  give  the  subordinate  a 
negative  performance  appraisal  because  he  or  she  is  fearful  that 
it  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  her  or  his  affirmative  action 
record.  The  subordinate  senses  that  her  or  his  performance  has 
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not  pleased  the  boss  but  is  uncertain  about  the  reasons.  It 
seems  to  the  subordinate  that  the  boss  is  guarded  around  her  or 
him,  almost  as  if  the  boss  is  afraid  of  the  subordinate. 

Finally,  however,  they  agree  to  meet  and  discuss  how  things  are 
going  on  the  job. 

In  this  situation,  both  parties  have  a  key  choice  about  how 
directly  to  address  the  problems  in  their  relationship.  From  the 
boss'  side,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  subordinate  is  not 
performing  adequately  as  perceived  by  the  boss  and  that  the  boss’ 
behavior  is  being  limited  by  fear.  The  role  description  leaves 
no  ambiguity  on  these  points.  The  boss,  therefore,  must  decide 
how  explicit  to  be  about  the  performance  problem  as  well  as  the 
fear  and  its  effect  on  their  relationship.  From  the 
subordinate's  side,  the  decision  is  slightly  more  uncertain. 
Perceiving  that  one's  performance  has  displeased  the  boss  Is  not 
the  same  as  knowing  why  the  boss  is  unhappy.  The  option  for  the 
subordinate  is  whether  to  let  the  boss  know  that  the  subordinate 
is  aware  that  the  boss  has  not  been  pleased.  The  role  play  is 
structured  so  that  both  parties  are  potentially  vulnerable — the 
boss  for  not  meeting  sooner  to  talk  about  the  performance 
problem,  the  subordinate  for  not  going  to  the  boss  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong . 

In  preparing  for  the  role  play,  the  boss  decides  about  the 
relative  weight  to  be  given  to  the  performance  problem  and  the 
relationship  difficulties.  The  boss  may  emphasize  the 
performance  problem  and  make  light  of  the  relationship 
difficulties,  give  each  problem  about  equal  weight,  or  focus  on 
the  relationship  difficulty  and  make  light  of  the  performance 
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problem.  Bosses  vary  in  how  objectively  irrefutable  they  make 
the  performance  problem.  "You  have  missed  the  due  dates  on  three 
consecutive  reports."  Or,  "I  am  getting  feedback  that  several  of 
your  clients  are  less  than  satisfied  with  your  performance  for 
them."  Depending  on  how  the  boss  formulates  the  performance 
problem,  he  or  she  affects  how  much  responsibility  is  given 
exclusively  to  the  subordinate. 

Bosses  also  vary  in  how  fully  they  talk  about  the 
relationship  issues.  One  line  is  for  the  boss  to  take  some 
responsibility  for  the  difficulties  without  addressing  her  or  his 
fear  directly.  The  boss  may  indicate  that  he  or  she  has  not 
spent  enough  time  with  the  subordinate  and  explain  this  as  a 
consequence  of  factors  beyond  the  boss'  control.  For  example: 

"I  am  really  sorry  that'  we  have  not  been  able  to  sit  down  and 
talk  about  the  job,  but  lately,  I’ve  just  been  swamped."  The 
boss  may  also  directly  acknowledge  the  reasons  why  he  or  she  has 
avoided  talking  to  the  subordinate.  "Frank  or  Mary,  I  have  been 
concerned  about  your  performance  for  sometime,  but  quite 
honestly,  I  have  been  reluctant  to  talk  with  you  about  it.  Many 
white  managers  believe  that  if  you  give  negative  feedback  to  a 
black  subordinate,  you  get  a  bad  mark  on  your  affirmative  action 
record — especially  if  the  black  employee  decides  to  file  a 
discrimination  complaint."  Managers  rarely  adopt  themore  direct 
approach  to  the  role.  Before  the  role  play  begins,  participants 
evaluate  the  boss  unfavorably,  and  sometimes  a  long  delay  occurs 
before  someone  volunteers  for  the  part.  Participant  often  think 
the  boss  has  the  harder  role  to  play.  As  one  highly  seasoned 


veteran  put  it,  "Who  wants  to  be  a  wimp  boss?!?" 

The  subordinate  faces  a  similar  choice  about  the  relative 
emphasis  to  give  to  the  performance  and  relationship  aspects  of 
the  situation.  On  the  performance  dimension,  the  subordinate  may 
act  defensively  or  receptively.  For  example:  "It’s  hard  for  me 
to  know  how  I  am  doing,  if  you  do  not  meet  with  me  and  provide 
feedback."  Or,  "I’m  glad  that  you  have  decided  to  meet  with  me. 
I've  sensed  that  you  may  be  unhappy  with  things  I  am  doing  or  not 
doing."  On  the  racial  dimensions  of  the  relationship,  the 
subordinate  may  avoid  them  entirely,  address  them  directly,  or 
talk  about  them  directly.  Statements  that  reflect  each  of  these 
options  include:  "I  was  aware  that  we  had  not  met  to  talk  about 
my  performance  but  had  not  thought  much  about  why."  Or,  "I  was 
wondering  whether  the  fact  that  you  had  not  yet  had  a  discussion 
with  me  about  my  performance  had  anything  to  do  with  my  being 
black  and  your  being  white."  Or  even  more  forcefully,  "Are  you 
afraid  of  me  because  I  am  black?" 

Bosses  tend  to  prepare  a  defense  against  the  subordinate’s 
suggestion  that  race  may  have  something  to  do  with  what  is 
happening  between  them.  A  common  form  this  takes  is  to  identify 
the  other  black  employee  in  the  group  and  to  mention  at  the 
aprpopriate  time  that  this  person  is  doing  well  or  "has  no 
problems."  Another  strategy  that  bosses  sometimes  take  to  escape 
the  tensions  of  the  situation  is  to  play  ineffectuality  to  the 
fullest.  This  approach  involves  making  minimal  commitments  and 
avoiding  any  signs  of  conflict.  For  example:  "Oh,  I  know  we 
have  not  met,  but  you  know  how  things  are...  By  the  way,  I  am 
pleased  that  things  are  going  so  well  for  you.  There  is  just 
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this  minor  thing.  Could  you  see  that...  I  am  glad  we  could  have 
such  a  good  talk  today."  This  kind  of  talk  may  be  completed  within 
less  than  the  alotted  time  for  the  role  play — thereby  further 
insuring  that  a  little  opportunity  develops  to  examine  either 
performance  or  relationship  thoroughly.  When  bosses  take  this 
orientation,  subordinates  are  almost  helpless,  and  observers 
often  clap  knowingly  for  the  performance.  Many  know  this  style 
of  managing  difficult  issues  from  personal  experience. 

In  advance  of  this  role  play,  we  often  ask  the  observers  to 
predict  whether  the  role  players  will  explicitly  discuss  the 
subject  of  race.  Almost  everytime,  they  say  with  certainty  that 
the  topic  of  race  will  be  discussed.  Sometimes,  they  predict 
that  the  boss  will  bring  up  the  subject,  but  more  often,  they 
expect  the  subordinate  to  take  the  initiative.  Whites  see  the 
boss  as  weak  and  vulnerable  and  expect  the  subordinate  to  exploit 
the  situation.  Blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be  more  aware  of 
the  subordinate's  dependency  on  the  boss  and  view  the  issue  of 
bringing  up  the  subject  of  race  in  a  more  contingent  and  cautious 
manner.  In  this  managerial  culture,  the  widely  held  belief  is 
that  performance  problems  should  be  dealt  with  independently  of 
race,  and  the  boss  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  subordinate's 
bringing  a  complaint.  Often,  however,  the  role  playing  episode 
is  carried  out  without  either  party  directly  mentioning  the 
subject  of  race.  In  the  post  role  play  discussion,  the  entire 
mixed  race  workshop  usually  recognizes — with  notable  discomfort — 
that  direct  discussion  of  race  was  avoided.  When  a  role  play 
with  clearly  identified  racial  issues  is  executed  by  black  and 
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white  participants  with  black  and  white  support  systems,  and  the 
subject  of  race  is  not  discussed,  the  meaning  of  the  avoidance  is 
usually  very  powerful. 

Black  People  Supervising  White  People 

Situation.  A  Black  middle  manager  supervises  a  group  of  six 
lower  level  White  managers  and  one  Black  manager.  An  important 
lateral  assignment  becomes  available.  The  two  best  performers 
are  the  black  subordinate  and  one  of  the  white  subordinates.  The 
boss  decides  to  recommend  the  black  subordinate  because  he  or  she 
believes  that  additional  opportunities  will  be  more  readily 
available  to  the  white  subordinate.  The  white  subordinate  sets 
up  a  meeting  to  discuss  why  he  or  she  was  not  selected. 

This  conversation  contains  potential  pitfalls  for  both 
subordinate  and  boss.  Each  has  the  possibility  of  damaging  their 
relationship.  From  the  boss*  side,  a  top  performer  may  become 
demotivated  because  he  or  she  feels  unfairly  treated.  From  the 
subordinate  side,  the  boss  may  change  her  or  his  mind  about  the 
subordinate’s  value,  if  he  or  she  objects  too  stenuously  to  the 
boss’  decision.  In  this  context,  each  must  decide  how  direct  to 
be  in  talking  about  the  weight  given  to  race  in  determining  the 
decision . 

For  the  boss,  the  crucial  phrase  is,  "you  believe  additional 
opportunities  will  be  more  readily  available  to  your  white 
subordinate."  One  meaning  given  to  these  words  is  taken  wholly 
from  the  "objective"  facts  of  the  two  subordinates’  careers.  The 
interpretation  creates  a  job  history  for  the  black  subordinate 


such  that  he  or  she  is  more  fitted  for  the  lateral  assignment 
than  the  white  subordinate.  This  orientation  may  involve  showing 
that  the  white  person  has  already  had  the  equivalent  of  the  new 
assignment  and,  therefore,  does  not  need  it.  It  may  also  take 
the  form  of  demonstrating  that  the  black  person  is  more  ready  for 
the  lateral  assignment  than  the  white  person.  According  to  this 
logic,  the  black  person  has  certain  elements  of  education  or  work 
experience  than  make  her  or  him  more  suited  for  the  new 
assignment  than  the  white  person.  Both  variations  keep  race  out 
of  the  discussion  and  present  the  white  subordinate  with  a  case 
whose  rationale  is  apparently  irrefutable. 

The  boss  also  has  the  option  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
racial  dynamics  of  the  situation.  If  this  strategy  is  followed, 
then  the  crucial  phrase  receives  an  interpretation  in  terms  of 
race.  More  opportunities  will  become  availabe  to  the  white 
subordinate  because  he  or  she  is  white .  The  assignment  is 
especially  good  for  the  black  subordinate  due  to  reasons  that 
pertain  directly  to  race.  Perhaps  he  or  she  will  be  working  for 
a  white  boss  who  is  known  to  be  good  at  developing  black 
subordinates.  Perhaps  the  assignment  is  one  that  has  rarely  been 
open  to  black  managers.  Regardless  of  the  concrete  reason,  the 
philosophical  basis  of  the  decision  is  that  the  gain  in 
opportunity  for  the  black  subordinate  is  substantially  greater 
than  the  loss  for  the  white  subordinate,  because  the 
predominantly  white  organization  inevitably  creates  more 
opportunities  for  whites  than  for  blacks. 

Subordinates  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  speak  to  the 
racial  aspects  of  the  situation.  One  approach  is  to  assume,  "The 


decision  is  made.”  Then  the  objective  of  the  subordinate  is  to 
place  herself  or  himself  in  the  best  possible  light  to  be 
considered  for  the  next  opportunity  that  becomes  available. 
Following  this  orientation,  the  subordinate  will  inquire  about 
what  he  or  she  might  do  in  order  to  be  favorably  considered  for 
the  next  opening.  Emotionally,  this  strategy  keeps  the  boss 
comfortable  and  induces  a  sense  of  obligation  to  be  sure  to  take 
care  of  the  subordinate  when  new  opportunities  occur.  A  second 
approach  is  for  the  subordinate  to  press  more  strenuously  for 
"reasons”  why  he  or  she  did  not  get  the  lateral  assignment. 
Manifestly,  the  search  will  be  for  performance  or  career  history 
explanations;  perhaps  the  subordinate  will  question  the  boss' 
judgment  on  these  issues.  Latently,  however,  the  subordinate  is 
likely  to  be  hoping  that  the  boss  will  introduce  race  into  the 
conversation — at  which  point  the  subordinate  will  be  poised  to 
become  angry  about  "reverse  discrimination."  The  boss  who  has 
not  expicitly  discussed  race,  however,  is  ready  for  a  subordinate 
who  goes  at  the  subject  indirectly  and  is  unlikely  to  be 
inadvertently  influenced  into  acknowledging  that  race  was  a 
factor  in  her  or  his  decision.  A  subordinate  who  persists  in 
questioning  the  boss  may  suddenly  face  one  who  turns  the  tables 
by  saying  something  like,  "Frank  or  Mary,  you  seem  to  think  other 
factors  affected  my  decision  on  this  matter.  What  do  you  think 
the  other  considerations  were?" 

As  long  as  neither  party  explicitly  discusses  the  subject  of 
race,  a  subtle  game  between  the  two  sometimes  occurs.  Each  tries 
to  get  to  other  to  bring  up  the  subject  first  in  order  to  then 
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use  it  as  a  reason  to  be  critical  of  either  the  decision  or  of 
the  person's  reaction  to  the  decision.  Rarely  is  either  party 
successful  in  inducing  the  other  to  discuss  the  subject  of  race 
by  going  at  the  subject  indirectly.  But  the  presence  of  a 
secondary  conversation  about  who  can  get  the  other  person  to 
mention  the  subject  first  does  heighten  the  feelings  of  both 
parties . 

A  third  class  of  options  for  the  subordinate  is  to  go 
directly  at  the  subject  of  race.  Often  the  form  is  almost 
accusatory.  "I  think  I  know  why  you  selected  Mary  or  Bill  for 
this  assignment.  Its  because  he  or  she  is  black,  and  you  are 
black.  You  just  want  to  help  black  people;  that's  it."  A  boss 
who  has  decided  to  deny  that  race  was  relevant  to  the  decision 
will  usually  repeat  the  denial  at  this  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  boss  may  decide  to  be  explicit  about  race  and  start  the 
interview  by  listening  to  the  subordinate.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  boss  will  respond,  "Yes,  I  did  select  Mary  or 
Bill  partially  because  she  or  he  was  black.  But  don't  forget, 
you  are  both  my  top  performers,  and  I  was  sure  that  additional 
equally  desirable  assignments  will  become  available  for  you." 
Subordinates  faced  with  this  kind  of  response  from  the  boss  are 
often  surprised.  They  usually  appreciate  honesty  of  the 
response,  although  they  may  express  some  doubts  about  whether  the 
boss  will  keep  the  commitment  to  them. 

This  role  playing  episode,  therefore,  has  the  potential  of 
being  enacted  with  and  without  explicit  discussion  of  race.  In 
all  cases  when  the  subject  was  avoided,  a  sense  of  uneasiness  was 
observed  in  both  parties.  No  matter  what  the  boss  said,  the 


subordinate  virtually  always  believed  that  race  was  a  relevant 
factor  in  the  decision.  The  boss’  behavior,  however,  influenced 
whether  the  subordinate  made  her  or  his  beliefs  known.  In  one 
particularly  dramatic  episode  during  the  debriefing  of  this  role 
play,  a  subordinate  said,  "I  didn’t  want  to  make  my  liar  into  a 
boss."  She,  of  course,  consciously  intended  to  say,  "I  didn't 
want  to  make  my  boss  into  a  liar."  Her  unconscious  broke 
through,  however,  and  revealed  that  her  primary  response  to  the 
boss'  denial  was  disbelief. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  race  in  this  episode  involves 
acknowledgement  of  racial  dynamics  by  both  subordinate  and  boss. 
The  boss  needs  to  tell  the  subordinate  that  race  was  a 
consideration  in  the  decision,  and  the  subordinate  needs  to 
indicate  her  or  his  beliefs  about  the  boss'  motivation.  Some 
subordinates  accept  without  anger  that  other  things  being  equal— 
i.e.,  both  were  top  performers — race  was  a  valid  factor  in  the 
decision.  Others  understandably  are  angered  by  the  fact  that 
race  was  a  factor  in  their  not  getting  a  desirable  assignment. 
This  reaction  occurred  most  often  from  individuals  who  believed 
that  they  had  been  passed  over  previously  for  desirable 
assignments.  Bosses  who  acknowledged  that  race  was  a  factor  in 
their  decisions  sometimes  could  and  sometimes  could  not  accept 
the  subordinate's  anger,  when  it  was  expressed  directly.  When 
the  racial  dynamics  of  the  situation  were  fully  discussed  by  both 
parties,  all  involved  in  the  role  play — including  support  people 
and  observers— tended  to  have  a  highly  satisfying  experience. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  role  plays  one  consultant  led  a 
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reflective  discussion  of  the  process  as  a  whole.  Participants 
observed  that  the  boss  often  seemed  to  have  the  most  difficult 
role.  The  relation  between  race  relations  and  overall  managerial 
competence  was  examined.  The  power  of  denial  for  both  races  was 
observed . 

Lunch  on  the  third  day  marked  the  approaching  termination  of 
the  workshop.  After  lunch  participants  received  lecture  on  "Change 
Processes"  by  the  black  male  consultant.  The  chief  aims  of  the 
lecture  were  to  draw  closure  around  the  learning  and  change 
processes  that  had  been  taking  place  in  the  workshop  during  the 
preceding  two  and  one-hald  days  and  to  provide  an  intellectual 
framework  for  transferring  the  workshop  education  to  the  job 
environment.  Participants  were  reminded  that  learning  inevitably 
has  some  clumsiness  and  discomfort  associated  with  it,  that 
differences  and  conflict  may  be  harnessed  toward  the  ends  of 
personal  learning  and  corporate  effectiveness,  and  that  adaptive 
change  requires  the  efforts  of  and  provides  benefits  for  both 
black  and  white  people.  This  lecture  was  almost  always  well 
received . 

After  the  lecture,  participants  met  for  ninety  minutes  in 
small  cross  race  discussion  groups  without  consultants.  Their 
charge  was  to  talk  together  about  how  to  apply  their  learnings 
from  the  workshop  at  their  own  work  settings.  People  were 
informed  that  consultants  were  available,  if  needed.  Only  in  the 
most  unusual  circumstances  were  consultants  called  in  by 
participants.  Our  sense  was  that  the  participants  used  the 
meetings  to  complete  any  unfinished  business  they  had  about  the 
workshop  events.  These  final  meetings  seemed  to  be  exremely 


satisfying  to  the  participants. 

The  final  event  of  the  workshop  was  a  total  group  meeting 
with  the  staff  sitting  as  a  team  in  the  front  of  the  room  as  they 
had  done  at  the  close  of  the  second  day.  Participants  were  asked 
to  close  their  eyes  briefly  and  reflect  upon  their  total 
experience  of  the  three  days.  When  the  period  was  over,  people 
were  invited  to  make  whatever  comments  or  ask  any  questions  that 
they  wished.  The  most  frequent  comment  was  that  the  workshop 
would  have  been  more  satisfying  if  there  had  been  more  time  for 
the  kinds  of  discussions  they  had  just  completed.  Often  this 
opening  led  to  a  more  reflective  analysis  of  whether  the  kinds  of 
experiences  they  had  just  had  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  work  that  had  proceded  it.  Consultants  informed  people  that 
approximately  four  weeks  later  they  would  receive  a  questionnaire 
to  evaluate  the  workshop  and  a  list  of  all  members  of  the 
corporation  who  had  attended  a  race  relations  competence 
workshop.  The  end  of  the  workshop  was  generally  accompanied  by 
positive  feelings  from  most  participants. 

Minor  Design  Changes 

The  consultants  periodically  reviewed  the  evaluation 
questionnaires  to  see  whether  design  changes  were  possible  to 
improve  participants'  lerning.  By  and  large,  the  kinds  of 
comments  that  people  provided  during  the  workshop  were  also 
reflected  in  the  feedback  instruments.  The  topic  on  which  there 
was  consistent  reference  by  white  people  was  the  relative  balance 
of  race  alike  the  cross  race  discussion  time.  Initially,  the 


consultants  responded  to  this  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
small  cross  race  discussions  during  the  afternoon  of  day  three. 
Later,  another  adjustment  was  made  to  add  small  cross  race 
discussion  groups  during  the  morning  of  day  one.  We  found  no 
evidence — in  either  the  informal  comments  or  in  the 
questionnaire — that  these  adjustments  reduced  the  frequency  of 
complaints  about  too  much  race  alike  time  or  too  litle  cross  race 
time  by  white  participants. 


EVALUATIN  OF  THE  WORKSHOP  BY  PARTICIPANTS 

Data  to  evaluate  the  workshop  was  obtained  through  the 
questionnaire  sent  to  participants.  The  instrument  was  mailed  to 
respondents  by  the  corporation  with  an  enclosed  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  the  first  author.  Also  included  with  the 
instrument  was  a  memorandum  assuring  people  tht  their  responses 
would  be  treated  completely  confidentially  and  that  their 
decision  whether  to  respond  was  fully  voluntary — according  to 
federal  guidelines.  At  the  time  when  these  data  were  analyzed, 
H55  people  had  attended  race  relations  competence  workshops,  and 
259  (57?)  had  returned  useable  forms.  Table  1  shows  how  these 
respondents  were  distributed  among  race-gender  and  Job  level 
groups . 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  open-ended  and  fixed 
alternative  questions.  The  first  portion  constisted  of  questions 
specifically  about  the  workshoop,  and  the  second  section 
addressed  questions  about  race  relations  in  general  within  the 
corporation.  Open-ended  questions  were  coded  independently  by  a 
black  and  a  white  research  assistant  according  to  the  categories 


presented  below.  Figure  3  provides  sample  quotations  from  the 
open-ended  questions.  Half  of  the  responses  to  each  question  were 
coded  by  the  black  coder  and  hald  by  the  white  coder.  The  median 
Tau  B  reliability  measure  for  the  two  coders  was  0.81.  We 
present  the  results  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  on  the 
questionnaire . 

Questions  About  the  Workshop 

In  the  mailings  to  participants  before  the  workshop,  during 
the  introduction  to  the  workshop,  and  again  within  the  lecture  on 
racism,  participants  were  informed  that  the  purpose  of  the 
workshop  was  to  provide  people  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
race  relations  competence.  Because  this  was  a  novel  concept,  we 
wanted  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  respondents  could 
accurately  report  the  Stated  purpose.  The  first  question  on  the 
evaluation  questionnaire  stated,  "Please  record  the  purpose  of 
the  workshop  as  it  was  stated  at  the  start  of  the  program.  (If 
you  are  unsure  exactly  how  the  purpose  was  stated,  give  your  best 
estimate.  If  you  believe  no  purpose  was  stated,  indicate  that.)" 
Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  answers  coded  according  to 
three  degrees  of  understanding  for  the  people  who  answered  the 
question.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  respondents  correctly 
stated  the  purpose,  and  another  37  percent  partially  correctly 
stated  the  purpose.  No  statistically  significant  differences 
between  black  and  white  respondents  were  observed. 

The  next  pair  of  questions  asked  what  events  in  the  workshop 
contributed  most  and  which  contributed  least  to  the  person's  own 
learning.  Tables  3  and  H  provide  the  distribution  of  responses 
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to  these  questions  for  black  and  white  respondents.  On  the 
subject  of  contributing  most  to  learning,  there  are  no 
statistically  significant  differences  between  black  and  white 
respondents.  The  cross  race  discussion  groups  are  most 
frequently  reported  by  both  racial  groups.  Race  alike  groups  and 
role  plays  are  next  in  order  of  being  mentioned  as  contributing 
most  to  learning.  On  the  subject  of  contributing  least  to 
learning,  there  are  statistically  significant  differences  between 
black  and  white  respondents.  Whites  are  more  likely  than  blacks 
to  view  role  plays  and  race  alike  discussions  as  contributing 
least  to  their  learning.  The  assessment  of  lectures  in  relation 
to  the  experiential  activities  is  also  worthy  of  note;  as  a 
general  rule,  this  method  of  learning  did  not  stand  out  as  either 
a  positive  or  as  a  negative  factor  for  the  respondents. 
Experiential  portions,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have  a 
strongest  impact — both  favorably  and  unfavorably. 

As  an  additional  means  to  obtain  opinions  about  workshop 
parts,  we  asked  two  questions  about  people’s  recommendations 
about  elements  to  be  retained  or  Increased  versus  those  to  be 
eliminated  or  reduced .  Tables  5  and  6  provide  the  results  of 
these  analyses.  Whites  are  somewhat  more  likely  than  blacks  to 
recommend  retaining  or  increasing  cross  race  discussion  groups, 
and  blacks  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  propose  retaining  or 
increasing  race  alike  discussion  groups.  On  the  subject  of  what 
might  be  eliminated  or  reduced,  blacks  are  more  likely  than 
whites  actively  to  recommend  "nothing,”  and  whites  are  more 
likely  than  blacks  to  recommend  race  alike  groups  and  role  plays. 
Again,  the  lectures  do  not  draw  a  substantial  portion  of 
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favorable  or  unfavorable  responses. 

The  final  open-ended  question  about  the  workshop  asked 
participants,  "What  feedback  do  you  have  for  the  staff  regarding 
their  role  in  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  workshop?  (You  may 
want  to  consider  the  staff  as  a  team  and/or  individual  members. 
Regardless  of  what  you  have  to  say,  please  be  as  specific  and 
concrete  as  you  can.)"  Tablv  7  shows  the  distribution  of 
responses  by  racial  group.  Blacks  are  more  likely  than  whites  to 
give  positive  feedback  to  the  staff  as  a  whole,  and  blacks  are 
less  likely  than  whites  to  give  negative  feedback  to  the  staff  as 
a  whole  or  to  individual  staff  members. 

Tables  8-13  provide  the  distributions,  means,  and  standard 
deviations  of  each  rating  scale  item  for  assessing  the  workshop 
by  race  and  gender  group.  In  general,  blacks  evaluate  the 
workshop  more  favorably  than  whites,  although  both  racial  groups 
give  predominantly  positive  ratings  to  all  of  the  items. 
Differences  between  blacks  and  whites  are  significantly  different 
on  scales  pertaining  to  the  overall  learning  value  of  the 
workshop,  contribution  of  the  workshop  to  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  value  of  the  workshop  for  black  managers,  and  contribution 
of  the  staff  to  workshop  outcomes.  No  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  racial  groups  were  observed  for  the 
contribution  of  the  workshop  to  improving  relationships  between 
black  and  white  managers  and  to  the  value  of  the  workshop  for 
white  managers. 
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Questions  About  Race  Relations  In  the  Corporation 

The  second  potion  of  the  evaluation  instrument  consisted  of 
the  same  questions  as  were  used  by  Race  Relations  Advisory  Group 
(Alderfer,  Tucker,  Alderfer,  and  Tucker,  1985).  Three  open-ended 
questions  asked  successively  about  :  (1)  what  issues  related  to 
race  relations  have  the  most  impact  on  the  person's  work  life; 

(2)  what  would  be  the  most  effective  thing  the  corporation  could 
do  to  improve  race  relations;  and  (3)  what  would  be  the  least 
effective  things  the  corporation  could  do  to  improve  race 
relations.  Tables  1*1-18  contain  the  results  of  these  analyses. 

Responses  to  question  1  were  scored  according  to  three 
levels  of  analysis:  (1)  unit  of  attention,  (2)  direction  of 
movement,  and  (3)  subject  of  learning.  Table  1*1  shows  the 
distribution  of  responses  by  level  of  attention  from  black  and 
white  participants  responding  to  the  evaluation  questionnaire. 

The  two  racial  groups  show  a  statistically  different  pattern  of 
responses.  Both  groups  show  self  as  individual  as  the  most 
frequent  unit,  although  whites  show  this  more  frequently  than 
blacks.  Blacks  show  own  racial  group  more  frequently  than 
whites,  and  whites  show  other  racial  group  more  often  than 
blacks.  Table  15  shows  the  distribution  of  responses  by 
direction  of  movement.  On  this  question  there  is  no 
statistically  significant  difference  between  blacks  and  whites. 
For  both  groups,  the  most  frequent  response  shows  no  sense  of 
change.  Table  16  shows  the  distribution  of  responses  by  subject 
matter  of  learning  for  the  two  racial  groups.  On  this  dimension, 
the  two  racial  groups  are  statistically  significant  in  their 


pattern  of  responses.  Blacks  give  more  answers  about  the  topic 
of  mobility  than  do  whites,  and  whites  report  more  learning  about 
the  body  of  knowledge  and  behavioral  skills  of  race  relations 
than  do  blacks. 

Tables  17  and  18  report  the  patterns  of  response  to 
questions  asking  the  best  and  worst  things  the  corporation  could 
do  to  improve  race  relations.  To  neither  question  is  there  a 
significantly  different  pattern  of  responses  for  blacks  and 
whites.  The  most  frequent  codable  response  about  effective 
actions  by  both  groups  is  to  continue  the  current  efforts. 
However,  both  groups  also  frequently  mention  intervening  in  the 
personnel  system  to  stop  EEO  as  a  means  to  Improve  race 
relations — thus  indicating  that  resistance  to  structural  change 
continues  for  both  racial  groups.  The  most  frequent  codable 
response  about  Ineffective  actions  by  both  groups  is  to  do 
nothing.  Taken  together,  these  two  sets  of  data  indicate  that 
the  most  frequent  answers  of  workshop  participants  who  answered 
the  evaluation  questionnaire  indicate  that  efforts  to  improve 
race  relations  in  the  corporation  should  continue  in  accord  with 
the  current  program. 

Relationship  between  Workshop  Evaluation  and  Reception  of  Racism 

The  evaluation  questionnaire  was  also  designed  to  permit  the 
examination  of  relationships  between  how  respondents  evaluated 
the  workshop  and  how  they  perceived  race  relations  in  the 
corporation.  Questions  about  the  workshop  preceded  items  about 
corporate  race  relations.  In  addition,  the  format  of  the  fixed 
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alternative  questions  was  as  different  as  we  could  make  it  in 
order  to  reduce  the  effects  of  common  method  variance.  The 
format  of  workshop  evaluation  items  called  for  respondents  to 
circle  numbers  from  -3  through  0  to  +3  arrayed  across  the  page  to 
give  their  evaluations;  these  numbers  were  transformed  to  1 
through  7  for  purposes  of  reportingin  Tables  8-13-  The  format  of 
the  perception  of  race  relations  items  called  for  respondents  to 
select  and  write  a  number  from  1  (Strongly  Agree)  to  6  (Strongly 
Disagree)  in  the  space  immediately  preceding  statements  about 
race  relations  in  the  corporation  taken  from  the  original 
diagnostic  questionnaire.  Evaluation  items  alternated  in  terms 
of  whether  the  positive  side  of  the  scale  was  on  the  right  or 
left  side  of  the  page,  and  the  corporate  race  relations  items 
included  3  of  7  that  were  reverse  scored  from  the  other  four. 

Table  19  shows  the  product  moment  correlations  among  the 
evaluation  items  and  between  each  of  these  items  and  the 
perception  of  racism  scale.  The  pattern  of  correlations  among 
the  evaluation  items  is  consistently  high  as  one  might  expect, 
and  each  of  the  items  correlates  positively  with  the  racism 
scale.  The  median  correlation  among  the  evaluative  items  was 
0.52  (p  ^  .01),  while  the  median  correlation  between  the  racism 
scale  and  the  evaluative  items  was  0.28  (p  .01).  Table  20 
shows  the  product  moment  correlations  among  the  racism  items  and 
between  each  of  these  items  and  the  workshop  evaluation  scale. 

The  pattern  of  correlations  among  the  racism  items  is 
consistently  high  in  absolute  value  as  one  would  expect  from 
earlier  research  (Alderfer,  Tucker,  Alderfer  and  Tucker,  1985). 
Each  of  items  correlates  positively  in  absolute  value  with  the 
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evaluation  scale.  The  median  correlation  among  the  racism  items 
was  0.1J2  (p  £  .01),  while  the  median  correlation  between  the 
workshop  evaluation  scale  and  the  racism  items  was  0.22 
(p  ^  .01).  Based  on  these  scale  properties,  one  can  suggest  that 
the  two  scales  measure  different  variables  that  are  related 
positively  to  one  another. 

Table  21  shows  the  mean  values  of  the  two  scales  for  the 
four  race  gender  groups.  As  one  would  expect  from  all  the 
results  thus  far  presented,  the  results  indicate  highly 
significant  differences  among  the  groups  on  both  scales.  Black 
men  and  women  evaluate  the  workshop  more  favorably  than  white  men 
and  women,  and  black  men  and  women  perceive  more  racism  in  the 
corporation  than  white  men  and  women.  For  the  total  sample,  the 
correlation  between  the  two  scales  was  0.36  (p  ^  .0001). 

Table  22  shows  the  mean  values  of  the  two  scales  for  race 
and  gender  groups  separately.  The  results  show  clear  evidence 
that  blacks  evaluate  the  workshop  more  favorably  and  perceive 
more  racism  than  whites.  On  the  gender  comparison,  women 
perceive  more  racism  in  the  organization  than  do  men,  but  there 
are  no  statistically  significant  differences  between  men  and 
women  in  how  they  evaluate  the  workshop.  Table  23  shows  the  mean 
values  of  the  two  scales  for  five  hierarchical  levels  in  the 
corporation  and  indicates  no  significant  differences  in  either 
scale  as  a  function  of  hierarchy. 

Table  2*1  shows  the  correlations  between  each  item  of  the 
evaluation  scale  and  the  racism  scale  for  each  racial  group.  On 
five  of  six  items,  the  white  group  correlations  are  more  positive 


than  the  black  group  correlations.  This  finding  is  statistically 
significant  (p  .03)  by  the  sign  test.  Moreover,  the  one  item 
that  shows  a  higher  value  for  blacks  pertains  to  the  value  of  the 
workshop  for  black  managers. 

Taken  together,  then,  the  results  of  examining  the 
relationship  between  workshop  evaluation  and  perceived  racism 
suggest  mutual  causality  between  the  two  variables.  Blacks  enter 
the  workshop  perceiving  more  racism  in  the  corporaton  than  whites 
(Alderer,  Alderf er ,  Tucker,  and  Tucker,  1980).  They  in  turn  give 
the  workshop  a  higher  evaluation  than  whites.  Whites,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  a  greater  tendency  for  workshop  evaluation  and 
racism  to  be  related  after  the  workshop.  This  black-white 
difference  in  correlations  might  come  about  because  whites’ 
perception  of  racism  has  a  greater  range  to  change  than  blacks' 
perceptions  of  racism.  These  conclusions,  of  course,  are 
speculative,  because  the  data  we  use  to  draw  inferences  are 
simply  correlations  between  measures  taken  at  the  same  time. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Closely  tied  to  intergroup  theory  and  clearly  committed  to 
changing  inequitable  dimensions  of  race  relations  in 
organizations,  the  race  relations  competence  workshop  provided 
participants  with  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  collective 
forces  of  racial  dynamics.  This  report  described  the  theoretical 
basis  of  the  workshop,  reported  the  range  of  activities  and 
outcomes  associated  with  each  element  of  the  workshop,  and 
analyzed  participant  reactions  to  the  events.  As  a  part  in  an 
overall  race  relations  improvement  program,  the  workshop  made  an 


educational  contribution  to  black  and  white  organization  members 
who  wished  to  learn. 

On  balance,  the  workshop  received  predominantly  favorable 
reactions  by  both  black  and  white  participants,  although  the  black 
reaction  was  more  positive  than  was  the  white.  In  some  ways — 
such  as  the  differing  group  alike  exercises  and  race  alike  role 
plays-- the  workshop  recognized  that  the  two  racial  groups  started 
the  learning  process  from  different  origins.  In  other  ways — such 
as  the  similar  group  alike  exercises  and  the  common  lectures  —  the 
workshop  treated  the  two  racial  groups  in  identical  fashion.  Our 
evidence  also  indicated  that  members  of  the  two  racial  groups 
emerged  from  the  workshop  with  both  similar  and  different  kinds 
of  learning.  Both  groups,  for  example,  reported  substantial 
indications  of  learning  about  resistance  to  change.  Blacks,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  more  evidence  of  learning  about  their  own 
racial  group  and  more  signs  enjoying  race  alike  group  work  than 
whites  did.  Whites,  in  comparison,  showed  more  evidence  of 
learning  about  themselves  a-s  individuals  and  about  cross  race 
interactions  than  blacks  did.  Whites  also  evaluated  the  cross 
race  work  more  favorably  than  blacks  did — even  though  both  groups 
gave  predominantly  favorable  reactions  to  the  cross  race 
discussion  groups.  Data  also  indicate  that  the  experiential 
components  of  the  workshop  were  consistently  more  powerful — both 
positivively  and  negatively — than  the  lectures.  The  findings 
show  that  each  racial  group  was  able  to  relate  to  the  workshop  in 
ways  that  were  consistent  with  its  own  preferences  about 
learning.  The  differing  degrees  of  satisfaction  with  the 


workshop  may  reflect  the  fact  that  what  whites  had  to  learn  about 
race  was  relatively  more  unsettling  to  them  than  what  blacks  haa 
to  learn  was  to  them. 

The  picture  of  the  workshop  that  we  obtained  through  the 
questionnaires  completed  four  weeks  after  the  workshop  ended  was 
highly  consistent  with  the  observations  reported  by  participants 
during  the  activities.  This  congruence  of  findings  suggests  that 
during  the  workshop  participants  were  able  to  identify  their 
major  reactions  and  to  report  them  frankly.  We  interpret  these 
results  as  evidence  for  adequate  mutuality  between  participants 
and  staff  during  the  learning  process — a  condition  deemed 
essential  for  constructive  parallel  processes  to  occur  during  the 
workshop  (Alderfer,  1983;  1985). 

Our  conclusions  is  that  the  workshop,  for  the  most  part, 
worked  as  intended.  In  assessing  the  overall  impact  of  the 
workshop,  we  believe  that  it  contributed  an  important  piece  to 
the  overall  race  relations  improvement  program.  However,  without 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  program — especially  the  Race 
Relations  Advisory  Group  and  the  Upward  Mobility  Program--the 
workshop  itself  would  have  been  far  less  significant.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  merely  palliative  or,  even  worse,  actively 
destructive.  The  evaluations  reported  here  should  be 
interpretted  within  the  context  of  the  overall  program. 


FIGURE  3 
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Sample  Responses  from  Open-ended  Questions 


Please  record  the  purpose  of  the  workshop  as  it  was  stated  at  the  start  of 
the  program.  (If  you  are  unsure  exactly  how  the  purpose  was  stated,  give 
your  best  estimate.  If  you  believe  no  purpose  was  given,  indicate  that.) 

White  Male:  Provide  learning  opportunities  of  Race  Relations  Competence. 

White  Female:  The  purpose  was  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  both  sides. 

White  Male:  I'm  not  sure.  But  I  believe  the  purpose  of  theworkshop  was  to 
improve  relations,  by  helping  whites  and  blacks  to  possibly  change  their 
behavior  and  create  attitude  changes. 

What  events  in  the  workshop  contributed  most  to  your  own  learning?  (Please 
explain  why  and  how  whenever  you  can). 

Black  Female:  The  Group  definition  exercise:  Whites  deny  group  membership 
and  emphasize  individual  actions.  This  tendency  to  disassociate  one's  self 
from  the  group  helps  perpetuate  institutional  racism  because  all  whites  can 
deny  involvement  in  racist  acts.... 

White  Female:  The  role  play  themes  in  the  race  alike  and  cross  race  groups. 

I  think  role  playing  allows  for  the  most  sponaneity  for  the  people  playing 
the  roles  and  the  group  watching... 

Black  Male:  Mixed  race  role  plays,  these  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  view 
and  understand  some  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  faced  by  both  my  race 
group  as  well  as  the  other. 

What  events  in  the  workshop  contributed  least  to  your  own  learning?  (Please 
explain  why  and  how  whenever  you  can.) 

Black  Female:  The  very  lengthy  discussion  of  "trust"  among  Blacks  and  Whites. 
Whites  expressed  surprise,  disbelief,  hurt,  at  the  fact  that  most  Blacks  do 
not  trust  Whites  and  made  this  subject  quite  an  issue.  From  a  Black  perspective 
"trust"  is  not  an  issue;  actions  are.  Speaking  from  a  group  perspective, 
distrust  of  Whites  by  Blacks  is  the  natural  outcome  of  many  years  of  servitude, 
abuse,  and  unfair  practices  in  this  country.  This  lack  of  trust  should  not  come 
as  a  surprise.  Speaking  as  an  individual,  n\y  trust  must  be  earned  by  whomever 
the  seeker  happens  to  be— Black,  Oriental,  White,  etc.  A  Black  will  probably 
gain  my  trust  sooner  than  other  races  because  I  can  more  readily  identify  with 
another  Black. 


White  Male:  I  thought  that  this  workshop  skirted  the  real  concerns  of  whites, 
not  only  in  the  role  playing  but  in  some  of  the  discussions.  The  real  purpose 
of  the  workshop  is  to  get  whites  to  accept  blacks  being  promoted.  This  is 
terrific,  ok  if  the  person  is  qualified,  but  if  it's  to  make  numbers  caused  by 
lobbying  with  a  black  board  of  director  member,  then  our  company  is  flirting 
with  disaster!!  So,  the  kinds  of  problems  we  whites  are  having  is  telling 
everyone  the  "stone  is  a  beautiful  jewel"... 

If  the  workshop  were  redesigned,  what  elements  should  be  eliminated  or  reduced 
in  time  devoted  to  them?  (Explain  your  reasons  whenever  possible.) 

White  Female:  Just  about  the  whole  workshop! 

Black  Female:  Nothing  should  be  eliminated  or  reduced  in  time.  It  should  be 
lengthened  to  five  days  to  allow  for  more  small  groups  exercises  or  taken  off 
premise  so  that  evening  assignments  can  be  added.  Why?  I  am  concerned  about 
the  many  participants  leaving  the  workshop  in  a  fog.  How  they  will  exit  from 
this  fog  is  unknown.  A  bit  more  time  for  discussion  will  help  clear  the  air 
and  perhaps  establish  more  interracial  lines  of  communication  that  will  continue 
to  thrive  after  the  workshop  is  long  over  with.  In  addition,  the  small  group 
sessions  help  Blacks  and  Whites  to  idenitfy  those  whites  who  are  hard  core 
racist  that  will  probably  never  change.  Once  identified,  they  can  be  dealt 
with  more  effectively. 

What  feedback  do  you  have  for  the  staff  regarding  their  role  in  the  design  and 
conduct  of  the  workshop?  You  may  want  to  consider  the  staff  as  a  team  and/or 
individual  members.  Regardless  of  what  you  have  to  say,  please  be  as  specific 
and  concrete  as  you  can.) 

Black  Female:  All  staff  members  were  very  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
group,  provided  assistance  when  needed,  intervened  when  necessary,  etc... 

They  were  GREAT! 

White  Male:  There  was  a  clear  separation  between  the  "staff"  and  the  white 
participants.  Because  of  the  recurring  schedule  of  blacks  there  was  more 
familiarity  between  the  black  group  and  "staff."  This  bothered  me. 

Black  Female:  The  white  consultants  were  very  good  in  my  opinion.  However, 

I  know  they  were  resented  by  their  own  race. 

What  single  learning  in  the  workshop  was  most  significant  for  you?  Please 
explain  how  it  happened.  (If  there  were  none,  say  that,  and  explain  why  you 
think  no  learning  occurred  for  you.) 

White  Male:  I  was  amazed  that  so  many  blacks  in  my  group  were  articulate, 
etc.  So  that  they  almost  "acted"  white... 

Black  Female:  After  being  through  the  workshops  in  the  late  60's  and  early 
70' s  I  feel  for  the  first  time  we  are  talking  about  the  basic  problem— racism. 
Though  an  explosive  subject,  it  should  help  for  better  understanding  in  meeting 
and  dealing  effectively  with  demands  of  the  present  and  future  in  our  work  and 
personal  lives. 


White  Female:  The  most  significant  learning  was  the  white  group  wanted  to 
be  seen  and  heard  as  individuals;  they  did  not  perceive  themselves  as  a  group 
or  being  part  of  a  white  group...  I  think  we  are  very  ego  ridden  and  myopic. 

I  also  thing  this  idnividual  obsession  probably  hinders  us  working  effectively 
as  a  corporate  team  (black  and  white). 

White  Male:  I  learned  that  some  whites  could  casually  demonstrate  one  set  of 
values  (racist)  in  a  small  private  white  group  and  cover  it  in  a  racially  mixed 
(or  large  white)  group... 

Black  Male:  A  moment  of  insight  into  the  stress  and  conflict  experienced  by 
White  males  as  they  are  confronted  with  a  desire  to  be  socially  conscientious 
(pro-affirmative  action)  but  at  the  same  time  experiencing  the  shock  associated 
with  shrinking  opportunities  and  the  resultant  loss  of  faith  in  the  American 
dream  that  hard  work  and  talent  always  lead  to  success. 


TABLE  1 

Questionnaire  Response  Frequency  by  Race,  Gender,  and  Job  Level 

of  Workshop  Participants 
(n  =  259) 


Black 

Men 

Bargaining  Unit 

3 

First  Level  Management 

20 

Second  Level  Management 

8 

Third  Level  Management 

2 

Fourth  Level  and  Higher 

1 

Management 

1 

TOTALS 

34 

L _ 

Black  White  White 

Women  Men  Women  Totals 


TABLE  2 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Responses  for  Purpose  of  Race 
Relations  Competence  Workshop 


Blacks 

Whites 

Understand 

22 

63 

Partially  Understand 

20 

69 

Not  Understand  At  All 

22 

45 

2 

x  ,  not  significant 
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TABLE  3 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Responses  for  What  Contributed 


Least  to 

Your  Learnin 

Bla 

Lectures  in  General 

4 

Lecture  on  Racism 

0 

Lecture  on  Thinking/Feeling 

2 

Lecture  on  Role  Playing 

0 

Lecture  on  System  Change 

2 

Race  Alike  Groups 

6 

Cross  Race  Groups 

4 

Role  Plays 

4 

Lunch 

5 

Nothing 

23 

Specific  Behavior 

5 

Large  Group 

3 

44  (27%) 
9 

44  (27%) 
4 

13  (8%) 
22  (14%) 
10 

not  significant 
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TABLE  4 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Responses  for  What  Contributed 
Most  to  Your  Learning 

Blacks  Whites 


Lectures  in  General 


Lecture  on  Racism 

0 

0 

Lecture  on  Thinking/Feeling 

0 

1 

Lecture  on  Role  Playing 

0 

0 

Lecture  on  System  Change 

0 

2 

Race  Alike  Groups 

16  (25%) 

23  (13%) 

1 

Cross  Race  Group-, 

26  (41%) 

88  (49%) 

Role  Plays 

16  (25%) 

39  (22%) 

Lunch 

0 

1 

Nothing 

1 

5 

Specific  Behavior 

5  (8%) 

18  (10%) 

Large  Group 

0 

2 

x2  =  45.23,  d.f.  =  9,  p  <  .0001 


5 

18  (10%) 
2 


9 
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TABLE  5 


Distribution  of  Responses  for  What  Should  be  Retained  or  Increased 


Lectures  in  General 

Lecture  on  Racism 

Lecture  on  Thinking/Feeling 

Lecture  on  Role  Playing 

Lecture  on  System  Change 

Race  Alike  Groups 

Cross  Race  Groups 

Role  Plays 

Lunch 

Nothing 

Specific  Behavior 
Large  Group 


Black 


Whi tes 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7  (12%) 
28  (47%) 
9  (15%) 
0 
6 
6 
2 


4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4  (2%) 
109  (66%) 
23  (14%) 
0 
9 
11 
3 


( 


x2  =  14.51,  d.f .  -  7,  p  4  .04 
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TABLE  6 


Distribution  of  Responses  for  What  Should  be  Eliminated 

or  Reduced 

Blacks 

Whites 

• 

Lectures  in  General 

3 

10 

Lecture  on  Racism 

1 

0 

• 

Lecture  on  Thinking/Feeling 

0 

2 

Lecture  on  Role  Playing 

0 

0 

Lecture  on  System  Change 

0 

3 

9 

Race  Alike  Groups 

9  (16%) 

57  (35%) 

Cross  Race  Groups 

7  (12%) 

5  (3%) 

Role  Plays 

8  (14%) 

41  (25%) 

J 

Lunch 

4 

1 

Nothing 

21  (38%) 

21  (13%) 

Specific  Behavior 

2 

12 

> 

Large  Group 

1 

9 

x2  =  41.78,  d.f . ,  =  11,  p  /  .0001 


9 


TABLE  7 

Distribution  of  Responses  for  Feedback  for  Staff 


Positive 

Black 

Staff 

5 

5 

Posi tive 

Whi  te 

Staff 

1 

0 

Posi tive 

Staff 

as  a  Whole 

34  (60%) 

76  (48%) 

Negative 

Black 

Staff 

1 

10  (6%) 

Negative 

White 

Staff 

0 

8  (5%) 

Negative 

Staff 

as  a  Whole 

14  (25%) 

59  (37%) 

x2  =  15.84,  d.f.  =  6,  p  <.-02 

78 


TABLE  8 


Workshop  Evaluation  Item  1:  Overall  Learning  Value  of  Workshop  for  You 

by  Race  Gender  Groups 


Black 

Men 

Black 

Women 

freq 

White 

Men 

uencies 

White 

Women 

1.  Very  Negative 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2.  Negative 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3.  Slightly  Negative 

0 

0 

4 

3 

4.  Neutral 

2 

0 

3 

6 

5.  Slightly  Positive 

8 

6 

34 

19 

6.  Positive 

16 

21 

60 

35 

7.  Very  Positive 

6 

7 

10 

8 

Mean 

5.62 

6.03 

5.49 

5.38 

Standard  Deviation 

1.23 

0.63 

1.05 

1.30 

<  .05 


TABLE  9 


Worskhop  Evaluation  Item  2:  Overall  Contributions  of  the  Worskhop  to  the 


Organization  as  a  Whole  by  Race-Gender  Grou 


1.  Very  Negative 


2.  Negative 


3.  Slightly  Negative 


.  Neutral 


Very  Positive 


Black 

Men 


Black 

White 

Women 

Men 

frequencies 


5.  Slightly  Positive 

14 

6.  Positive 

14 

Whi  te 
Women 


Mean 

4.65 

4.82 

4.19 

4.24 

Standard  Deviation 

0.82 

1.10 

0.99 

1.33 
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Workshop  Evaluation  Item  3:  Value  of  Workshop  for  Black  Managers 


by  Race-Gender  Grou 


82 


TABLE  12 

Workshop  Evaluation  Item  5:  Value  of  Workshop  for  Improving  Black  and  White 
Relationships  between  black  and  white  Managers  at  XYZ  by  Race-Gender  Group 


1 

Black 

Men 

Black 

Women 

frequ 

White 

Men 

encies 

White 

Women 

1.  Very  Negative 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2.  Negative 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3.  Slightly  Negative 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4.  Neutral 

5 

3 

12 

4 

5.  Slightly  Positive 

15 

18 

41 

33 

6.  Positive 

11 

5 

45 

24 

1 

5 

7 

6 

Mean 

5.21 

5.31 

5.27 

5.13 

Standard  Deviation 

0.85 

0.96 

1.08 

1.34 

TABLE  13 

Workshop  Evaluation  Item  6:  Contribution  of  Staff  to  Workshop  Outcomes 


by  Race-Gender  Grou 


1.  Very  Negative 


2.  Negative 


3.  Slightly  Negative 


4.  Neutral 


5.  Slightly  Positive 


6.  Positive 


.  Very  Positive 


Black 

Black 

White 

White 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

frequencies 

Mean 

5.94 

6.18 

5.32 

4.85 

Standard  Deviation 

0.91 

1.07 

1.18 

1.47 
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TABLE  14 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Responses  by  Unit  of  Attention 
for  Issues  that  Have _ Personal  Impact  on  Work  Life 


Blacks 


Self  as  individual  15  (28%) 

Own  racial  group  8  (15%) 

Self  and  own  racial  group  6 

Other  racial  group  4  (8%) 

Relationship  of  racial  groups  2 

Corporate  organization  groups  5 

None  of  the  above  13  (25%) 


x2  =  26.15,  d.f.  =  6,  p ^ .0002 


Whites 
64  (45%) 
4  (3%) 

3 

28  (20%) 
11 
12 

20  (14%) 


6- 


€ 


* 


* 
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TABLE  16 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Responses  by  Subject  Matter  of  Learninc 


for  Issues  that  Have  Most  Personal  Impact  on  Work  Life 


Mobility 

Evaluation 

Organizations  Norms,  Culture 
Body  of  Knowledge 
Behavioral  Skills 
Feeling  Words 
Racism  or  its  Synonyms 
Improved  Race  Relations 
Quotas 

White  Cliques 
None  of  Above 


Blacks 
17  (32%) 


Whites 
25  (18%) 


8  (15%) 
2  (4%) 


42  (29%) 
22  (15%) 


2  (4%) 


11  (8%) 


yr  =  25.07,  d.f .  =  9,  p  < .003 
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TABLE  17 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Responses  to  Most  Effective  Corporate  Action 


to  Improve  Race 

Relations 

Blacks 

Whites 

Intervence  in  formal  Personnel 

Planning  to  stop  EEO 

11  (17%) 

30  (19%) 

Mandate  improved  race  relations 
through  top  management  action 

15  (23%) 

24  (15%) 

Continue  current  efforts 

13  (20%) 

30  (24%) 

Other 

24  (38%) 

67  (42%) 

2 

x  ,  not 

significant 

r. 

r. 

^  ^  :  ■-  r**  ■  : 1  t i 

C“ 

* 

89 

c 

► 

*• 

TABLE  19 

r 

* 

; 

Workshop  Evaluation  Scale: 

Single  Item  and 

Total  Scale  Correlations  '4 

B* 

(n  =  259) 

■ 

r 

r 

* « 

Item  1  Item  2 

Item  3 

Item  4 

Item  5  Item  6 

i* 

1. 

Overall  learning  value  of 
the  workshop  for  you. 

1.00 

r 

• 

2. 

Overall  contributions  of 

? 

the  workshop  to  the  orga¬ 
nization  as  awhole. 

.53  1.00 

r 

3. 

Value  of  workshop  for 

.. 

Black  managers. 

.52  .49 

1.00 

.*• 

4. 

Value  of  workshop  for 

;S 

White  managers. 

.50  .55 

.30 

1.00 

|« 

■ 

5. 

Value  of  workshop  for  im¬ 
proving  relationships 

.51  .55 

39 

.55 

1.00  *:•: 

- 

between  Black  and  White 

•' 

managers  at  XYZ. 

;■> 

i* 

6. 

Contribution  of  staff  to 
the  workshop  outcomes. 

.43  .35 

.43 

.32 

uJ 

.30  1.00  ^ 

■'- 

TOTAL  Workshop  Scale 

.69  .72 

.71 

.62 

.67  .59 

TOTAL  Racism  Scale 

.32  .29 

.27 

.14 

.19  .38 

■;' 

rSB  -  .87 

r 

r 

;i‘ 

i. 

y 

;  • 

l1 

L 

m 

j 

C  V-  _ 
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TABLE  20 

Perception  of  Racism  Scale:  Single  Item  and  Total  Scale  Correlations 


(n  =  259) 


1.  Most  managers  at  XYZ  are 
biased  against  Blacks. 

2.  Blacks  expect  too  much, 
(reverse  scored) 

3.  Whites  are  given  more 
promotional  opportunities 


Item  1  Item  2  Item  3  Item  4  Item  5  Item  6  Item  7 

1.00 

‘.11  1.00 


than  Blacks. 

.48 

-.44 

1.00 

Whites  cannot  deal  with 
competent  Blacks. 

.54 

-.33 

.50 

1.00 

XYZ  has  already  done  too 
much  on  Black-White  issues, 
(reverse  scored) 

-.29 

.41 

-.40 

-.28 

1.00 

Race  relations  within  XYZ 
are  good,  (reverse  scored) 

-.46 

.29 

-.40 

-.47 

.39 

1.00 

Blacks  are  almost  never 
evaluated  fairly  by  White 
supervisors. 

.54 

-.21 

.43 

.63 

-.25 

-.40 

1.00 

TOTAL  Racism  Scale 

-.70 

.57 

-.77 

-.78 

.58 

.68 

-.72 

TOTAL  Workshop  Scale 

-.23 

.26 

-.32 

-.20 

.41 

.17 

-.22 

rSB  = 

.84 
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TABLE  21 

Mean  Workshop  Evaluation  and  Perceived  Racism  Scale  Values  for 

Race-Gender  Groups 


Workshop 

Perceived 

Evaluation 

Racism 

Black  Men 

4.92 

4.31 

Black  Women 

4.94 

4.68 

White  Men 

4.34 

3.21 

White  Women 

4.33 

3.40 

F3,256 

6.62 

45.88 

P 

4  .001 

^.0001 

J*WE  pp  -  0.36,  p  ^  .0001 
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TABLE  22 


Mean  Worskhop  Evaluation  and  Perceived  Racism  Scale  Values  for 
Race  Groups  and  Gender  Groups 


Workshop 

Perceived 

Evaluation 

Racism 

Black 

4.91 

4.47 

Whi  te 

4.36 

3.28 

F1,24S 

17.85 

112.81 

P 

< ,0001 

r-< 

o 

o 

o 

V 

Men 

4.47 

3.44 

Women 

,  4.54 

3.80 

F1 ,245 

02 

5.08 

P 

n.s 

<■.003 

"9 
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TABLE  23 


Mean  Workshop  Evaluation  and  Perceived  Racism  Scale  Values  for 

Job  Level  Groups 


Workshop 

Evaluation 

Perceived 

Racism 

Bargaining  Unit 

4.59 

3.86 

First  Level 

4.53 

3.75 

Second  Level 

4.43 

3.42 

Third  Level 

4.44 

3.53 

Fourth  Level  and  Higher 

4.60 

3.47 
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